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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Nationalism 

‘I’m not racist, but So often of 
late this phrase, or something very 
much like it, has been the preface to 
a vox populi of a broadcast or print 
media interview with an EU outer. It 
may even be true in a personal sense: 
the eastern European or Asian-origin 
individual or family are fine - it’s the 
torrent of unknown others who will 
take all the jobs, housing, school 
places and hospital beds. 

An upsurge in abuse and actual 
physical attacks on persons identified 
as non-British (or should that be 
non-English?) both before and after 
the EU referendum is an extreme 
indication of the visceral nature of 
such popular reaction. 

Such is the inevitable consequence 
of nationalism. There were media 
and anecdotal reports of anti-English 
feelings being aggressively expressed 
during the Scottish independence 
campaign. No matter how liberal 
or progressive nationalists portray 
themselves, their whole ideology is 
posited on difference and exclusivity. 
Undoubtedly, the fertile soil in which 
the seeds of nationalism are planted is 
popular discontent - a widespread if 
unfocused feeling of being powerless. 

Alienation is a central feature 
of capitalism: people feeling 
increasingly distanced from their 
employment (or lack of it), political 
parties claiming to represent 
them, the country they live in. So, 
given an apparent chance to take 
something back, many succumb to 
the temptation of what appears to be 
an easy option: vote ‘leave’ and take 
control of the borders. The actual root 
cause of popular discontent remains. 
Capitalism may have a few short-term 
shocks, but as a system it remains 
largely untroubled. 

Capitalism has proved to be 
remarkably resilient: while many 
look to its crises as harbingers of 
its downfall, they are continually 
disappointed. A crisis might well 
provide an opportunity, but the actual 
dismantling of capitalism and its 
subsequent replacement by a superior 
system - socialism - will have to be a 
conscious act. 

Division only serves capitalism as 
a buttress, with people turning on each 
other, rather than the actual cause of 
their problems. The political shambles 
in both Labour and Conservative 
parties merely demonstrates that 
it is the self-seekers who look to 
benefit. For the supposed party 
representing working class interests, 
Labour, it has been an unedifying 
spectacle, as MPs show themselves 
more concerned about acquiring the 
trappings of government rather than 
shouldering the difficult ideological 
burden of fighting for principles that 
would mean achieving worthwhile 
government. 

Such an ideological struggle has 
been made even more difficult by a 
political process, the EU referendum, 
which has divided rather than unified 
the working class. As there was 
little rational ground for making 
a choice one way or the other, it 
left the irrational to become the 
determining factor. And there lies 
the source of nationalism. It is not 
such a great step for nationalism, 
especially in a context of political 
disengagement and ineptitude, to turn 
very unpleasant indeed. 

All too easily do strong leaders 
arise to rescue the national cause, all 
too easily are armies sent marching. 
Over a hundred ago, before World 
War I provided confirmation, Rosa 
Luxemburg wrote, “The disasters into 
which capitalism is plunging are not 


in themselves any guarantee of the 
victory of socialism. If the working 
classes cannot find the strength to free 
themselves, then society as a whole 
may destroy itself by internecine 
strife.” 

A century and more later, in a 
turbulent and conflicted world, not 
only will borders not ensure safety: 
they are more likely to be the focus 
of conflict. Votes in a referendum will 
not change that, the electorate being 
merely consumers choosing between 
the political products that competing 
capitalist formations have on offer. 

D Alton 
email 

Islamic threat 

When I initially joined a left group in 
the early 1970s, the situation was - no 
pun intended - black and white. Nearly 
every Saturday we would travel to some 
place, such as Bradford, Blackburn 
or Lewisham, to protest against the 
National Front. I don’t know how 
much good this did, as I suspect that 
the NF would take Saturday off and 
return in force on Sunday. Many 
leftists, including myself, were also 
in the Socialist Workers Party-run 
Anti-Nazi League, which specialised 
in telling everyone who would listen 
how ‘Nazi’ the NF was and how we 
did not want to return to the horrors 
of World War II, ‘Never again’ being 
a major slogan. This can loosely be 
described as attempting to “fight 
fascism with British nationalism”. 

Realising that they could not be 
there all the time, much of the left 
promoted the slogan of‘Self-defence 
is no offence’, which led to the 
setting up of some Asian-community 
defence groups. A recent series of 
documentaries by Ragee Omar charts 
the transformation of most of these 
outfits into criminal gangs, concerned 
with the usual activities of drugs, 
prostitution and protection. 

In academia, multiculturalism 
was a strong influence and those 
of us who failed to see how living 
apart would lead to integration 
were informed in morally superior 
tones that we were racist or at best 
‘unconscious racists’. In other words, 
unable to actually explain their views, 
the proponents of multiculturalism 
were content merely to label any 
criticism, and indeed any queries, 
as racist. Now that even its chief 
proponents, such as Trevor Phillips, 
have denounced multiculturalism as 
having created ghettos in places such 
as Bradford, Oldham, Leicester et al, 
the ‘theory’ is not so popular. Note 
that never a word of apology has ever 
been issued by multiculturalism’s 
former proponents either as to being 
completely incorrect or preventing 
any criticism of their project (see 
Rumy Hasan’s Multiculturalism: 
some inconvenient truths). 

How different is this situation from 
today, when we have YouTube video 
of Britain First and the United Against 
Fascism opponents screaming ‘Nazi 
scum!’ at each other. UAF opposes 
all fascisms except Islamic fascism! 
In a situation where much of the 
left support Islamic extremism, the 
situation is much more complex than 
in the 70s. At least for some of us it 
is. For Yassamine Mather, however, 
the whole situation can neatly be 
blamed on the residential population 
of Britain - or what would in the old 
days be called the working class in 
Britain (‘Orlando. Brexit and the 
media’, June 23). 

Whilst Mather seems to feel 
qualified to talk on behalf of all 
immigrants, foreigners and refugees, 
I feel limited to talk only for one 
member of the resident population. 
Talking about feeling unwelcome, 
Mather says: “Yet most of us are not 
in the UK because we wanted to leave 
our homeland, many (if not most of 


us) had no other choice. I would not 
be here if Iran’s Islamic regime had 
not sentenced me to death for “waging 
war on god” - ie, being a member 
of a leftwing organisation. Tens of 
thousands of Iranians like me had 
to leave the country and have been 
unable to go back. So living in the 
UK was not a choice - we were forced 
into this situation.” 

I agree that the solidarity from the 
British left during the Iranian Islamic 
counterrevolution was negligible. I 
recall a large demonstration departing 
from Trafalgar Square, where a 
physical fight took place to force the 
Spartacist League from the event 
because of their slogan, ‘Down with 
the shah, down with the mullahs!’ 
Apparently someone organising 
the demo, unelected and unnamed, 
had decided that this was ‘ultra¬ 
left’ and, of course, it went against 
the desperate project of finding 
something - anything - ‘progressive’ 
about Khomeini and his venomous 
acolytes. 

Mather says that “living in the UK 
was not a choice”. Just as a matter 
of interest, why the UK, when many 
refugees in fact do have the choice of 
living in perfectly safe countries, such 
as France or Germany? A member of 
the residential population is perfectly 
entitled to ask such a question, when 
many immigrants, foreigners and 
refugees waste little time before 
informing us what a shithole Britain 
is. There appears to be a real logical 
contradiction here. The problem 
is more serious with some of the 
Islamic immigrants, who not only 
do not wish to in any way accept the 
cultural norms of British society, but 
actively wish to implement sharia 
law. Does the residential population 
have any rights? I suggest that they do 
and that any other perspective would 
be perverse. 

In Yassamine Mather’s case one 
can fully accept that she was “forced 
into this situation”, but what about 
the refugees now, who, we read, are 
paying thousands of dollars to travel 
to Europe. Given the ambition of 
many of these people to eventually 
reach Britain, it again raises the 
question of why, if Britain has such 
a negative attitude towards refugees. 

“Over the last few years I have had 
so many uncomfortable experiences 
when reading Persian websites (which 
use Arabic fonts) on public transport 
that I have stopped using my phone 
or tablet for accessing them. The 
assumption is, if you are reading 
Arabic you could be a ‘terrorist’.” 

I have had similar experiences 
when reading the hard-copy Weekly 
Worker on the train (it is the front 
and back title pages which attract 
attention). However, I simply cannot 
see why reading stuff on a tablet 
should attract any attention. After all 
did not the Kindle e-reader experience 
a temporary sales boom, so that 
female readers in particular could 
read the ‘mommy porn’ 60 shades 
discreetly. What on earth is Mather 
doing to attract any attention with a 
phone when you can keep the thing 
in the palm of your hand? 

I may well mix with a different 
social milieu from Mather, but I 
have not noticed at all the increased 
level of hostility towards immigrants 
which she claims. As a uni lecturer 
she will be mixing with people much 
more economically disadvantaged 
than those I do. Surely these petty 
bourgeois layers are not ‘racist’ - I 
thought that this was a discriminator 
reserved for the resident white section 
of the working class. 

As for the comments on Orlando, 
which are little more than an apology 
for militant Islam, Mather needs to 
decide whether she is a communist 
or a follower of Islam. The fact 
is, though most on the left would 


never acknowledge it, that Islam is 
incompatible with western civilisation 
and in particular its rejection of 
democracy and call for sharia law. 
No, thanks - communists want a vast 
increase in democracy, rather than to 
lose what little bourgeois democracy 
we already have. 

Ted Hankin 
email 

Class or racism? 

David Douglass claims of the working 
class Brexit vote that “little of this 
had anything to do with racism or 
xenophobia” (Letters, July 7). Yet he 
writes of “European migrants” seeking 
jobs in the UK in competition with 
others here. 

Migrants are workers and sometimes 
workers move from one locality 
to another in search of a job. The 
comrade indicates his locality as 
South Shields. Would he consider 
jobseekers moving into his locality 
from North Shields to be migrants? Or 
perhaps further afield, from Carlisle? 
No, the context of the referendum 
and the fulcrum of all its arguments 
about migration were Europe and 
other countries, not movements of 
UK citizens: in other words, racism 
and xenophobia. 

Rene Gimpel 
email 

Sovereignty 

The UK is a conservative country, where 
republicanism - the sovereign power 
of the people - exists in disguise. It is 
a love that dare not speak its name. 
The issue of sovereignty appears, for 
example, in the Labour Party in the 
contest between MPs and rank-and-file 
members over who can elect or remove 
the Labour leader or deselect local 
MPs. The coup against Corbyn is an 
attempt to overthrow the sovereignty 
of the members. 

People power was at the heart of 
the Iraq war. In 2003 opposition to 
war became a struggle between the 
crown-in-parliament and millions 
mobilised on the streets. Labour’s 
unaccountable MPs, supported by 
the Tories, voted for war. The crown 
won the battle for parliament and 
crown forces went to war in Iraq 
with disastrous consequences for the 
Middle East. 

The Chilcot report dug up millions 
of facts, but did not get to the whole 
truth. This was first and foremost an 
American war. British crown forces 
did not and would not have invaded 
Iraq on their own. They acted only 
as an appendage to US armed forces. 
Hence the cause of war is buried in 
files in Washington, not London. 
Chilcot could not access to the full 
truth. 

Oil is central to the story. As 
reported, Bush was planning the 
future of Iraq’s oil “within weeks” 
of taking office in 2001 and before 
the 9/11 (2001) attack on New York’s 
Twin Towers. The US oil industry 
had a plan for selling off Iraq’s 
oilfields. This was set aside by US 
neoconservatives, who wanted much 
more production to destroy the Opec 
oil cartel. It would be neoliberal 
economics at the point of a bayonet. 

The plan for Saddam, as one US 
soldier observed, was to “kick his ass 
and steal his gas”. No US president 
or British prime minister will explain 
that profit is imperialism’s real 
modus operandi. Instead skilful 
politicians, like Blair, spin their own 
fairy stories that wars are fought 
for the highest human values, such 
as peace, freedom, democracy and 
liberation. It was not for nothing that 
BP was known as Blair Petroleum. 
Yet Blair’s whole discourse about 
Iraq was in terms of saving the world 
from weapons of mass destruction 
and evil dictators. Not a drop of oil 
passed his lips. 


9/11 changed the situation. The 
Bush plan for oil suddenly became 
feasible. The centre of gravity of 
US public opinion changed. Many 
wanted retribution. Bush seized 
the moment to go for a quick, easy 
victory. Saddam’s weakened army 
would not survive more than 45 
minutes when facing US weapons of 
mass destruction. 

British public opinion was not 
in the same mood. Blair would do 
a merry dance around the United 
Nations to convince the cabinet, 
parliament and the British public he 
was a man of peace, working day and 
night to persuade the Americans not 
to go to war. It was a charade Bush 
was prepared to play. He needed UK 
political support to help convince 
Americans this war was legitimate. 
Bush was nevertheless clear: the 
US would go to war with or without 
the UK. 

The UN weapons inspectors were 
a problem to steer around, as was the 
UK weapons expert, Dr David Kelly, 
who knew the truth about Iraq’s 
weapons. He then committed suicide 
in controversial circumstances. 

Whether Blair lied is a technical 
point. He was involved in a conspiracy 
to manipulate and manoeuvre 
the country into a war for regime 
change. Since that was illegal, he told 
parliament the country was threatened 
by WMD. The capitalist press played 
their role in whipping up war fever. 

There are two ways of overthrowing 
dictators like Saddam - imperialist 
war and popular democratic 
revolutions. Bush and Blair waged 
an imperialist oil war and put the 
country into the hands of sectarian 
bourgeois politicians. This was no 
war of liberation. If the Iraqi people 
felt liberated when Saddam’s statute 
was toppled, they soon saw it was 
a false dawn. Their hopes were 
dashed. The country descended into 
barbarism. 

The British crown is the name for 
the political class who govern the 
United Kingdom. They include senior 
civil servants, important ministers, 
such as the chancellor, the foreign 
secretary, the heads of the intelligence 
services and the armed forces. The 
queen is chair of the board and the 
prime minister its chief executive. 
Blair did not and could not go to war 
without the support of the crown. The 
prime minister is a powerful position, 
but he or she can’t act without the 
political class. 

The Iraq war was a disaster for the 
Iraqi people and a tragedy for those 
soldiers who were injured or lost 
their lives. The lessons are not about 
the duplicity of Tony Blair and his 
conspiracy with George Bush. Blair 
should be held to account, but to focus 
solely on one man is to miss the real 
lesson. The dangerous and damaging 
concentration and centralisation of 
power in the British political and 
constitutional system continue to 
this day. 

Under the UK constitution, the 
political class, under the cloak of 
secrecy, is able to do largely as it will. 
Many crimes and cover-ups - not least 
the Iraq war - have been carried out 
without all those responsible being 
held to account by the people. In 2003 
mass mobilisation against the Iraq 
war and people’s assemblies were 
the embryo of popular sovereignty. 
Today Blair is gone and politics is 
shaken up like never before. Yet the 
sovereign power of the people, the 
republic, seems as elusive as ever. 
Steve Freeman 
Left Unity and Rise 

It’s the system 

‘General election now’ was a good 
article, nailing the nonsense the hard 
left have written about the Tory Party 
splitting over Brexit and the leadership 
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election (July 7). It usually goes, they 
will call an election, Corbyn will 
be elected and they will ensure that 
we have a hard-left party governing 
Britain. Austerity will end and the 
next election will see a workers’ 
government in power. 

Only it is rubbish - you are correct 
that a more realistic outcome is the 
Conservative Party winning the next 
election. But at least we know that 
governments are only in office and 
not in power. Capitalism does not 
care who is in office, as the system 
obeys its own rules. 

Though what is amusing and 
disturbing is the cult of personality 
that the left has created around 
Corbyn. He’s a pretty meat-and- 
potatoes politician who hasn’t 
actually done anything yet. At least 
Livingstone lowered tube fares and 
Tony Benn made sure his constituents 
had jobs building Concorde. But is 
anyone daft enough to believe that 
Corbyn, or indeed any politician, can 
end austerity? 

Steven Johnston 
email 

Reselection 

It’s been a busy but encouraging couple 
of weeks for the Teesside branch of 
Momentum. On July 4 we called an 
emergency public meeting in response 
to the attempted coup against Jeremy 
Corbyn. That meeting was attended 
by around 130 people and approved 
the following statement: 

“ 1. We express our support for, and 
solidarity with, Jeremy Corbyn as 
leader of the Labour Party; 

2. We condemn the attempt by some 
members of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party to override democratic process 
and force his resignation; 

3. We demand that the PLP respects 
Jeremy Corbyn’s democratic mandate; 

4. We thank the Labour MPs who 
have stood by Jeremy and defended 
democracy in the Labour Party.” 

Then, on July 12, our regular 
monthly meeting had to decamp to 
a larger room, when 50 turned up, 
compared with the usual attendance 
of 15-20. 

At the second meeting we agreed 
to “demand that Jeremy Corbyn must 
have an automatic place on the ballot 
paper, if a leadership challenge is 
made” just before the news came 
through that Labour’s NEC had 
decided to do just that. 

The meeting also approved a 
Labour Party Marxists motion on 
mandatory reselection as follows: 
“Momentum Teesside urges 
Momentum nationally to campaign 
for the introduction by the Labour 
Party, at the earliest opportunity, 
of mandatory reselection of Labour 
MPs, MEPs, councillors and all 
Labour Party representatives before 
each election. Trigger ballots should 
be abolished. No incumbent should 
have the right to represent the party 
without facing the scrutiny, challenge 
and competition of a democratic 
selection process.” 

The Teesside branch then went 
on to support a statement calling for 
Momentum to fight in the Labour 
Party “to guarantee the right to remain 
for migrants already in the UK, but 
also defend freedom of movement 
more broadly, and fight to extend it”. 

And we expressed our support 
for Jeremy Corbyn’s statement 
apologising on behalf of the Labour 
Party for the decision of the Blair 
government to go to war in Iraq. We 
urged “all Labour MPs to support 
the impeachment of the former 
prime minister for the misleading 
information he provided in order to 
justify the policy of regime change 
through military intervention”. 

We usually meet on a monthly 
basis but decided to meet again in a 
fortnight due to the crisis situation 
the party is in. The next meeting will 
therefore be held on Tuesday July 26 
at 7pm in St Mary’s Centre, 82-90 


Corporation Road, Middlesbrough 
TS1 2RW. For further information, 
write to MomentumTeesside@gmail. 
com. 

Steve Cooke 

Stockton-on-Tees 

Lasting impact 

A pro-Corbyn, anti-PLP motion was 
carried at an all-members meeting of 
Crewe and Nantwich Constituency 
Labour Party last week, by about 50 
votes to five. 

Speakers from the floor expressed 
anger towards those behind the coup, 
some demanding deselection. Perhaps 
just as significant was the result 
of the ballot for 12 representatives 
to sit on the Cheshire East local 
campaign forum. Thanks to lobbying 
by Momentum, this resulted in a clean 
sweep for Corbyn supporters, most 
new to the job. 

What is a local campaign forum, 
you ask? It should have four main 
functions: recruitment of new 
candidates for borough elections; 
selection of candidates; designing 
and implementing campaign strategy; 
and working with Labour groups 
to engage on policies and future 
manifestos. 

If the election of Corbyn as leader 
is to have a lasting impact on Labour, 
then it is essential for the new recruits 
to get involved in the superstructure 
of the party. Momentum needs to lead 
the battle to change the way the party 
works from local branches all the way 
up to the NEC and the PLP. 

I hope our positive results in 
Crewe will be matched in all the 
branch and CLP annual general 
meetings being held just now. 

Ivor Bentley 
Crewe 

CLP 'democracy’ 

Let’s not allow members to discuss 
the crisis in our party or show any 
support for its leader. 

Last month my Labour Party 
branch in the north east of England 
was able to approve a resolution 
- about a banner - that hadn’t 
been circulated in advance and 
which evolved out of discussion 
of ‘any other business’. But this 
month the meeting’s chair told us 
that a resolution supporting the 
democratically elected leader of our 
party at a time of crisis could not 
be discussed because it had been 
circulated five days in advance rather 
than seven days. 

Oh, and it was a ‘joint branches’ 
meeting of three branches together 
rather than an individual branch, so 
it apparently didn’t have the power 
to agree any resolutions at all. Funny 
that, because last month’s meeting 
was a joint branches meeting too - as 
are all of them except for the annual 
general meetings, when the three 
branches hold separate meetings 
in the same room to elect officers 
before coming back together for a 
joint meeting. These joint meetings 
arose because there weren’t enough 
active members in each ward to hold 
proper meetings. 

And then the chair said that not 
everyone had email, so some might 
not have known that the meeting was 
being held or that there was a motion 
supporting our leader on the agenda. 
Hmm, that’s rather like last month’s 
agenda then and the motion that arose 
only in the meeting. The members 
without access to email wouldn’t 
have known about that either, but 
somehow that wasn’t used to rule 
out any discussion or decisions on 
that occasion. 

Members asked if we could call 
for an emergency meeting of the CLP 
to discuss the current crisis in the 
party and consider resolutions from 
members. Well, we were told by the 
councillors present, who also serve on 
the CLP executive committee, that it 
would be wrong for such a meeting to 
have resolutions sent out in advance 


because they ought to evolve out of 
the discussion. Erm, didn’t you just 
say they had to be circulated so many 
days in advance? 

Could the executive committee 
call for a special meeting of the CLP? 
Yes, we could ask the secretary to 
do that, replied the councillors. Will 
you ask him to do that? We could ask 
him. But the exec isn’t meeting until 
September, so we wouldn’t be able 
to ask him until then. 

So are you saying that the CLP 
secretary couldn’t call a special 
meeting of the CLP if the executive 
members asked for one? If there was a 
flood next week and assets belonging 
to the CLP were destroyed, couldn’t 
the exec meet for another two months 
to discuss the situation? Well, it 
could, yes. 

But our party is falling apart in 
public and we can’t discuss that? 
Er ... 

And then they wonder why there 
aren’t enough people attending to 
hold proper branch meetings in this 
CLP. 

Phil Rawlinson 

email 

Getting nowhere 

Call me a disconnected utopian or 
just a burnt-out cynic peddling petty 
bourgeois messages of negativity, of 
doom and gloom, but in any event here 
we have things as I see them. 

Jeremy Corbyn up there at the head 
of his both reinvigorated and newly 
engaged supporters in the freshly 
leftist UK Labour Party - seemingly 
expanding quite successfully 
before our very eyes. Alternative 
for Germany getting close to Nazi 
rabidity, as a string of others follow 
suit around Europe, such as Geert 
Wilders in Holland. Bernie Sanders 
and Trump in the USA generating 
similar new fervour - in one case of 
a progressive and desirable variety, 
but counterbalanced from that almost 
surreal as well as dangerously 
‘rabble-rousing’ populist direction. 
British voters pretty much matching 
it all, as they opt to lunge out of the 
European Union, whilst giving racism 
lite both some time in their heart and 
space in their mind. 

At the very sharpest (and indeed 
the most blood-soaked) end of 
matters, African Americans routinely 
being slain by their neighbourhood 
police and now opting to return the 
favour. Palestinian men and women 
and even teenagers being reduced to 
using kitchen knives to resolve their 
pretty much equivalent problem. 
Oh, and I nearly forgot - “swarms” 
of refugees and migrants trying to 
reach a tolerable life in Europe, if 
not otherwise meeting an horrific end 
in the Med! 

So, in summary then: an early 
21st century version of bog-standard 
racism in conjunction with continued 
abuse, oppression and bigotry from 
our new right; disillusionment and 
disorientation but also some new 
vogue decency and a little hope from 
the reformism-‘handcuffed’ left. 

So where the hell is our Marxist- 
Leninist plus Trotskyist so-called 
‘movement’ in the midst of all this, 
comrades? Where do we feature in this 
exciting and exhilarating whirlpool of 
revolutionary opportunity? 

Getting anywhere, are we? Doesn’t 
seem so, it has to said and faced 
up to. Indeed, faced up to pretty 
damned quickly. Certainly before 
those reptiles like Ukip and that 
supra-disgusting Trump get their way, 
not to mention modern-times Israeli 
Zionists (or even Islamic State!) 

Yep, before those sordid, ghastly 
and in some cases readily barbaric 
types secure even more traction 
with either the confused and deluded 
or even the willingly/knowingly 
‘collaborative’ within their respective 
societies and countries. 

Bruno Kretzschmar 
email 



London Communist Forum 

Sunday July 17, 5pm: The Chakrabarti report and Labour’s ‘anti- 
Semitism’ smears. Speaker: Tony Greenstein (see ad, p4). 

Sunday July 24, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB Provisional 
Central Committee, followed by open discussion and reading group. 
Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. Study of Ralph 
Miliband’s Parliamentary socialism. This meeting: chapter 6 (‘The 
price of respectability’), section 3: ‘The logic of endurance’. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk; 

Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk. 

Defend Corbyn 

Thursday July 14, 7.30pm: General Labour Party meeting, New Cross 
Learning Centre, 283-285 New Cross Road, London SE1. Motions in 
support of Jeremy. Open to all members, but only delegates can vote. 
Organised by Lewisham and Deptford Labour Party: 
www.lewishamdeptfordlabour.org.uk. 

The new economics 

Thursday July 14, 7.30pm: Open meeting, The Orange Box, Thomas 
Street, Halifax HX1. with Labour MP Rebecca Long-Bailey. 

Organised by Momentum: www.peoplesmomentum.com. 

A new dream of politics 

Friday July 15, 7.30pm: Literature and politics in conversation. Royal 
Festival Hall, Belvedere Road, London SE1. With Jeremy Corbyn and 
Nigerian poet Ben Okri. 

Organised by South Bank Centre: www.southbankcentre.co.uk/whatson/ 
an-evening-with-jeremy-corbyn-97493. 

Remember Tolpuddle 

Friday July 15 to Sunday July 17: Annual festival, Tolpuddle Martyrs 
Museum, Dorchester Road, Tolpuddle, Dorset. 

Sunday July 17, 3.15pm, main stage: Speakers include Jeremy Corbyn. 
Organised by Tolpuddle Martyrs Festival: www.tolpuddlemartyrs.org.uk. 

Stand by Jeremy 

Friday July 15, 7pm: Meeting, The Black Horse, 166 Friargate, 

Preston PR1. 

Organised by Momentum Central Lancs: 

www.peoplesmomentum.com/momentum_central_lancs_meeting. 

Kent backs Corbyn 

Saturday July 16,12 noon to 4pm: Rally, Dane John Gardens, City 
Wall, Canterbury CT1. 

Organised by Kent Momentum: www.facebook.com/momentumkent. 

No to austerity, no to racism 

Saturday July 16,12 noon: Protest. Assemble BBC HQ, Portland 
Place, London Wl, for march to Parliament Square, London WC1. 
Organised by People’s Assembly: 
www.facebook.com/ThePeoplesAssembly; 

Stand Up to Racism: standuptoracism.org.uk. 

Keep Corbyn 

Sunday July 17, 5pm: Rally, Centre for Life, Times Square, Newcastle 
NE1. Speaker: John McDonnell MP. Tickets must be booked in advance 
at www.peoplesmomentum.com/keep_corbyn_rally_with_john_ 
mcdonnell_mp. 

Organised by People’s Momentum: www.peoplesmomentum.com. 

Stop Trident 

Monday July 18, 6pm: Emergency protest outside parliament, 
Parliament Square, London SW1. MPs will vote on the renewal of 
Trident. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Anti-Semitism or witch-hunt? 

Monday July 18, 7pm: Meeting, Leicester Secular Society, 75 
Humberstone Gate, Leicester LEI. Speaker: Jackie Walker (Momentum 
vice-chair), previously suspended from Labour on false charges of anti- 
Semitism. 

Organised by People’s Momentum: www.peoplesmomentum.com/ 
labour_suspensions_witchhunt_or_anti_semitism. 

Preparing for power 

Tuesday July 19, 6pm: Meeting, floor 2, department of anthropology, 14 
Taviton Street, off Gordon Square, London WC1. How to defeat the 
Labour coup - all Labour Party members and supporters welcome. 
Organised by Labour Briefing : http://labourbriefing.squarespace.com/home; 
Radical Anthropology Group: http://radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

Defeat Tory austerity 

Wednesday July 20, 7pm: Rally, Conway Hall, 25 Red Lion 
Square, London WC1. Speakers include: Diane Abbott MP, Christine 
Shawcroft, Matt Willgress. 

Organised by Labour Assembly Against Austerity: 
https://en-gb.facebook.com/labourassembly.againstausterity/ 

Tories out! 

Sunday October 2,11.30am: Anti-austerity protest, Conservative Party 
conference, Victoria Square, Birmingham B1. 

Organised by People’s Assembly: www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk. 

Stand Up To Racism 

Saturday October 8,10am to 4pm: Conference, Friends Meeting 
House, 173-177 Euston Road, London NW1. 

Organised by Stand Up To Racism: 

www.facebook.com/Stand-Up-To-Racism-485067858271721. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If 
you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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Defend Corbyn where it really matters 

Why do sections of the left refuse to call for people join the Labour Party? Peter Manson looks at the 
contradictions of the SWP and SPEW 



All left activists should be encouraged to join 


T his paper has been amongst those 
campaigning to defend Jeremy 
Corbyn against the right’s coup 
as part of the struggle to transform the 
Labour Party into a genuine instrument 
of the working class, one to which all 
working class organisations and left 
groups can affiliate. 

Not only should all trade unions 
- to start with, the National Union 
of Teachers, Public and Commercial 
Services, and Rail, Maritime and 
Transport unions - be won to affiliate, 
but the party must be opened up to the 
participation of left groups, through the 
removal of all bans and proscriptions. 

Labour must be thoroughly 
democratised. The Parliamentary 
Labour Party must be made answerable 
to conference and to the leadership 
of an accountable national executive 
committee. We must prepare to deselect 
the coup-makers and the Blairite 
pro-capitalists. 

Of course, there are left groups 
mobilising within the Labour Party to 
defend Corbyn: the media have picked 
up on the Alliance for Workers ’ Liberty 
and Labour Party Marxists, for instance. 
But, rather ludicrously, mainstream 
commentators and Labour rightwingers 
also talk about the current role within 
Labour of the Socialist Workers Party 
and even the “Militant Tendency” - a 
group that ceased to exist more than 20 
years ago and whose comrades went 
on to form today’s Socialist Party in 
England and Wales. But ironically both 
the SWP and SPEW have refused to call 
upon people to join the pro-Corbyn fight 
where it really matters - within the party. 

For example, this week’s Party 
Notes, the SWP’s internal bulletin, 
states: 

Corbyn himself seems to be prepared 
to stand his ground. Why shouldn’t he, 
with Labour’s membership standing 
at 600,000 - the highest figure in 
modem times? And despite today’s 
Guardian report this isn’t because the 
SWP is secretly entering the Labour 
Party (ho ho )! 1 

In fact, like SPEW, the SWP’s position 
is for people to ‘Defend Corbyn from 
the outside ’. Absurdly the SWP seems to 
believe that the internal Labour fight is not 
a concentratedform of the class struggle 
- instead we should ‘build the movement’ 
where it really counts - ie, ‘ on the streets ’, 
by striking, demonstrating, marching, etc. 
And, as everyone knows, while winning 
votes at NEC and Constituency Labour 
Party meetings, deselecting MPs, etc, is 
all very well and good, events like this 
weekend’s London demonstration, called 
jointly by the People’s Assembly and the 
SWP’s very own Stand Up To Racism, are 
where real politics is played out. 

The latest Socialist Worker even 
carries a short report of a Momentum 
rally headed: ‘It’s crucial to build outside 
of Labour’. Apparently, according to the 
report, “Corbyn is Labour leader because 
of support from social movements.” Yet 
groups like Momentum believe that 
“the only struggle that really matters is 
inside the Labour Party. Concretely that 
meant not a single speaker mentioned 
this Saturday’s People’s Assembly and 
Stand Up to Racism demonstrations .” 2 

A senior SWP figure, Karen 
Reissman, stated bluntly at last week’s 
Marxism school: “The real battles are 
outside the Labour Party” and so the 
most important job for the SWP is to 
“build resistance against austerity ”. 3 
And this week’s Party Notes explained: 

That’s why the ‘No to austerity, no 
to racism’ demos this Saturday ... 
are so important. We have to go all 
out to bring everyone who opposes 


austerity and racism onto the streets, 
whatever way they voted in the 
referendum. Mass mobilisations 
can help to shift the mood and give 
confidence to all those who want to 
see greater resistance. They can also 
give a boost to those who support 
Corbyn in the face of the assault 
from the Labour right . 4 

So, although Socialist Worker’s lead 
article this week is ‘Defend Jeremy 
Corbyn from the right wing in the 
Labour Party’, readers are left in no 
doubt as to where the real action must 
take place. True, “Corbyn has the 
resounding support of the vast majority 
of Labour’s members and supporters” 
and “Labour’s membership has more 
than doubled since Corbyn was elected, 
and more than 130,000 people have 
joined the party since June 23 - most of 
them to support him against the right.” 
But among them you will not find those 
following the lead of the SWP. 

Socialist Worker urges: “Trade 
unionists need to step up pressure on 
their union leaders to keep backing 
Corbyn.” Quite right, but for the SWP 
this is a highly contradictory statement: 
it actually mobilises within unions like 
PCS against affiliation to the Labour 
Party. Presumably “backing Corbyn” 
means that the likes of Mark Serwotka 
should issue the occasional statement 
in his support - the concrete impact that 
the affiliation of PCS and its 200,000 
members would have is of no concern 
to the SWP. 

No, stick to rallies and demonstra¬ 
tions: “... the support for Corbyn on 
the streets has to feed into a movement 
against austerity and racism that can 
strengthen him and the left more 


broadly.” 

Bourgeois party? 

In a sense the position of SPEW is even 
more contradictory. That is because 
for many years it was marked out by a 
dogged commitment to doing exclusively 
Labour Party work. Militant Tendency, 
aka the Revolutionary Socialist League, 
refused to admit it was anything other 
than a group of Labour Party supporters. 
Added to which was a ludicrous dismissal 
of all non-Labour groups as a sectarian 
irrelevance (eg, the Communist Party, 
SWP, etc). 

Indeed SPEW still tries to gain 
credibility by reliving its so-called 
glory days. Eg, the editorial in this 
week’s The Socialist boasts: “In the 
1980s, we, as the Militant Tendency 
in the Labour Party, led the successful 
mass struggle of Liverpool council 
against the Thatcher government’s 
funding cuts.” Leaving aside the fact 
that the struggle in Liverpool ended in 
an unmitigated disaster, the editorial 
goes on: “To those who today fear 
that Corbyn could be ‘unelectable’ in 
a general election, we draw attention 
to the soaring of votes for Liverpool 
Labour Party during that struggle, 
illustrating the huge popularity of a 
serious anti-cuts fight .” 5 

So what is stopping the comrades 
from making the call for working class 
activists to join the Labour Party? 

The editorial, headed ‘Step up the 
campaign to back Corbyn’s fight’, 
makes a number of OK points: 

[The NEC vote] is a victory, reflecting 
the enormous pressure from Labour 
Party members and trade unionists, 
to allow Corbyn on the ballot paper; 


that this completely undemocratic 
attempt to remove him from standing 
has been defeated. 

It goes on: 

With justification, most supporters 
of Jeremy Corbyn in the labour and 
trade union movement believe that 
unity in the Labour Party on the 
basis of democratic decision-making 
and an opening up of the party’s 
structures would be the best way 
forward. But the political fault-lines 
are increasingly irreconcilable - this 
is fundamentally a battle between 
those in the party who represent big 
business interests and those who 
want to represent the 99%. 

And importantly there are 
growing calls from the party’s rank 
and file for the right to deselect MPs 
who don’t reflect the views of party 
members. 

What is ironic about all this is the fact 
that, ever since Militant abandoned its 
work within Labour a quarter of a century 
ago, the leadership around Peter Taaffe 
has insisted that the party had ceased 
being a bourgeois workers’ party and, 
under Neil Kinnock and Tony Blair, was 
transformed into a bourgeois party pure 
and simple. So what is this about Labour’s 
current “political fault-lines” between 
“those in the party who represent big 
business interests and those who want 
to represent the 99%”? Ignoring the 
“99%” popular frontist gibberish, that 
sounds rather like a bourgeois workers’ 
party to me. 

So is SPEW now admitting that its 
previous position had been disastrously 
wrong? That Labour had actually 


been a bourgeois workers’ party even 
under Blair? Or is it saying that it has 
somehow been re-transformed? Either 
way, for the moment, SPEW’s position 
remains one of trade unionists, working 
class militants and socialists defending 
Corbyn from the outside. 

We, on the other hand make the 
call for all trade unionists, working 
class militants and socialists to defend 
Corbyn where it really matters ... in the 
leadership vote, on the NEC, in CLPs, 
in selecting and reselecting MPs and 
councillors. Join the Labour Party! • 

peter.manson@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. Party Notes July 11 2016. 

2. Socialist Worker July 12 2016. 

3. See ‘Parroting the “party” line’ Weekly Worker 
July 7 2016. 

4. Party Notes July 11 2016. 

5. The Socialist July 12 2016. 


The Cliakrabarti report and 
Labour’s ‘anti-Semitism’ smears 

London Communist Forum 
Sunday July 17 , 5 pm 
Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn 
Road, London WCi 
The right’s witch-hunt of anti- 
Zionists is ultimately aimed at 

Jeremy Corbyn’s leadership. 

Speaker: Tony Greenstein, 
Jewish Labour member 
suspended for anti-Semitism! 
Organised by CPGB: 
www.cpgb.org.uk 
& 

Labour Party Marxists: 
www.labourpartymarxists.org. 
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Fight fire with fire 

The Labour left needs to go on the offensive against the right, argues Eddie Ford 



Time for compromise over 


T hankfully, Labour’s national exec¬ 
utive committee decided on July 12 
by 18 votes to 14 in a secret ballot 
that Jeremy Corbyn will automatically 
be on the ballot paper in the forthcoming 
leadership election. Essentially, the NEC 
majority correctly argued that Corbyn 
does not need to be nominated by 20 % 
of MPs and MEPs, as in effect he has 
already been nominated by virtue of 
being the sitting leader. 

Obviously, if the NEC ruling had gone 
the other way that would in reality have 
kept Corbyn off the ballot paper, as there 
was no chance he could have secured 
the nominations of 51 MPs and MEPs. 
In their June 28 vote of no confidence, 
more than 75% of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party (172) voted against Corbyn. 
Under those circumstances, Unite general 
secretary Len McCluskey was quite 
right to call the machinations of the PLP 
an attempt at a “squalid coup” - given 
that only 10 months ago Corbyn was 
elected by an overwhelming majority 
of members, supporters and affiliates. 

After the five-and-a-half-hour NEC 
meeting, Corbyn travelled to Kentish 
Town for a ‘JC4PM’ rally where - 
according to the Huffington Post - he was 
“greeted like a rock star” (July 12) and 
John McDonnell described the plotters as 
“fucking useless ”. 1 Meanwhile, when the 
leader’s office team back in parliament 
got the news by text, there was fist¬ 
pumping, cheering and a football-style 
chant of, ‘Watson, Watson, what’s the 
score?! ’ 2 Another person celebrating was 
Sam Tarry, a member of Momentum’s 
steering committee - for him the coup 
had “completely failed” and he looked 
forward to Labour amassing one million 
members by the time of the leadership 
contest. 

However, true to form, the 
bureaucracy is already trying to fix the 
vote - perhaps more alarmed than elated 
by Tarry’s prediction. In an outrageously 
anti-democratic manoeuvre pulled off 
right at the end of the NEC meeting (after 
Corbyn and not a few of his supporters 
had departed), a vote was taken on a 
motion - which had not appeared on 
the formal agenda - to deny a vote to 
anyone who joined the party after January 
12, therefore excluding the 130,000 
who have signed up since the Brexit 
referendum. Obviously, most of them 
are Corbyn supporters. 

Not only that: anyone who joined 
after that date will now have to pay an 
extra £25 to register as a supporter and 
therefore get a vote - with only a two-day 
window from July 18 -20 in which to sign 
up (you can almost hear the Labour Party 
website collapsing under the weight of 
traffic). You can also vote if you are an 
affiliated supporter - in other words, a 
member of a trade union or other body 
affiliated to the party. But there is doubt 
about whether those who are not already a 
member of an affiliated organisation will 
be able to take part in the election if they 
join one now - watch this space. 

The remaining Corbyn supporters in 
the room countered with amendments of 
their own, proposing a June 24 cut-off 
date and a seven-day sign-up period for 
registered supporters. The plan to extend 
the sign-up period to a week was defeated 
by a show of hands with 16 votes to 10 , 
while the proposal to change the freeze 
date was tied with 14 votes for and 
against, and as a result fell. In another 
act of skulduggery, the NEC right voted 
to suspend all “normal” Constituency 
Labour Party and branch-level meetings 
until “the completion” of the leadership 
election. Now, if unchallenged, only 
meetings for “supporting” leadership 
nominations, “campaign planning” 
meetings for by-elections, “plus others 


agreed by the general secretary” (Iain 
McNicol), will be allowed - supposedly to 
prevent “intimidation” and “harassment” 
against MPs and members. 

These hurried stipulations are clearly 
a blatant attempt to gerrymander the 
election. Unsurprisingly, they are not 
entirely unambiguous, as they talk about 
requiring voters to “hold six months’ 
continuous party membership on the 
freeze date to be eligible to take part in 
a selection” - when we are having an 
election, not a “selection”. In other words, 
there are plenty of grounds - legal and 
political - on which to contest the NEC’s 
sneaky decision. 

John McDonnell told the BBC that 
he was “disappointed” by the NEC’s 
decision, but would “accept” it. On 
the other hand James Schneider, a 
Momentum spokesperson, said on the 
Today programme that the new rules were 
“not fair”, as a “great number” of those 
who have joined Labour post-Brexit did 
so precisely “on the basis that they would 
be able to vote in a future leadership 
election”. 

However, there are ways of getting 
around the block. For example, for as 
little as £2 per week you can become a 
Unite community member - if you are a 
student or unwaged - and then vote as an 
affiliated supporter. 

Spitting 

Naturally, the right is spitting blood. Usual 
suspect John McTeman, a former “special 
advisor” to Tony Blair, dramatically said 
that the decision to allow Corbyn onto 
the ballot was “the day the Labour Party 
was stabbed in the heart and killed” by 
the NEC. Corbyn’s appearance on the 
ballot paper represents “the end of the 


Labour party - nothing more or less than 
that” and it is “terribly sad” for “anybody 
who believes in opposition to the Tories, 
anybody who believes in the history of the 
Labour Party and all it has achieved”. He 
added that if Corbyn “had any shame” he 
would have walked away some time ago. 

Near comically, but mendaciously, 
NEC member Johanna Baxter bleated 
to the media that, by voting against the 
holding of a secret ballot at the July 
12 meeting, Corbyn had “endorsed 
bullying, threats and intimidation” - the 
“most shameful act” she had ever seen 
in her political life, apparently . 3 Baxter 
is clearly offended by the idea that 
NEC members, like MPs, should be 
accountable. Even more despicably, 
Exeter MP Ben Bradshaw immediately 
blamed “thugs” from Momentum for 
the brick thrown through Angela Eagle’s 
constituency office window. But, hey, 
who needs little things like facts when 
the exercise is to smear Corbyn and his 
supporters? 

Anyhow, Eagle issued a brief 
statement saying she was “glad” the 
NEC had come to a decision and 
welcomed “the contest ahead” - which 
she is “determined to win”, needless 
to say. A Labour MP supporting Eagle 
optimistically told The Independent that 
“it’s not impossible” that she could defeat 
Corbyn, as he “only just won 50% of the 
full members last time” (July 12). Eagle 
herself refused to state whether she agree 
with McTeman that a Corbyn victory 
would spell the end of Labour as we know 
it, saying only that she was “not going 
to speculate about what will happen if I 
lose”. She urged anti-Corbynites to fork 
out the £25 needed to become registered 
supporters, obviously thinking it is good 


value for money. She is right. 

As far as communists are concerned, 
we think it is excellent that Eagle - 
according to Diane Abbott, the “empire 
strikes back” candidate - finally put 
herself forward as a leadership candidate. 
True, at the prompting of Andy Burnham 
the NEC agreed that there would be two 
days of negotiations. Presumably, the aim 
is to find some rotten compromise and 
presumably there will be failure. After 10 
months of rightwing sabotage we need an 
election... where the right is humiliated. 

It is therefore also good news that 
Pontypridd MP Owen Smith has decided 
to enter the race, thus splitting the 
anti-Corbyn vote (or, more accurately, 
ensuring that the campaign and eventual 
vote against the Labour leader is not 
fully maximised ). 4 Maybe he is going 
for the political equivalent of the Darwin 
Award ? 5 Anyway, Smith wants to “make 
the case to be the next Labour prime 
minister” - dream on, Owen. Trying to 
position himself as the soft-left alternative 
to Corbyn, Smith claims that he was 
opposed to the Iraq war even if he 
was not in parliament at the time or 
seemingly failed to attend any anti-war 
demonstrations. However, in a 2006 
interview with Wales Online, he said 
“we are making significant inroads in 
improving what is happening in Iraq” 
and “the tradition of the Labour Party and 
the tradition of leftwing engagement to 
remove dictators was a noble, valuable 
tradition”. He said he “didn’t know 
whether he would have voted against 
the war, as the previous MP, Llew Smith, 
did ”. 6 

In the same interview he also 
welcomed the involvement of the 
private sector in the NHS, “where they 
can bring good ideas”, and supported 
the introduction of PFI schemes if it 
“works”. Apparently, city academies 
are making “great inroads” and, when it 
comes to Trident, he favours multilateral 
disarmament, but “will vote to retain 
nuclear bombs”. A man of deep principle, 
obviously. 

Eagle, of course, is no better - though 
she is also posing as some sort of 
leftwinger, calling herself a “northern 
girl from working class roots who 
understands modem life” and a “trade 
unionist to my fingertips ”. 7 In fact, 
she is such a leftwinger that she is 
pro-Trident, abstained on the welfare 
bill and supported the Iraq war - she 
even voted against having any inquiry at 
all. No wonder she is so unpopular with 
her CLP in Wallasey, which strongly 
backs Corbyn and on July 22 was set 
to pass a motion of no confidence in 
her . 8 Amusingly in some respects, 
membership in her CLP has swelled 
since Eagle first started talking about 
challenging Corbyn - going from 367 on 
June 24 to over 1,200 today. They were 
joining, of course, for the privilege of 
voting against her - many party members 
apparently particularly angered by 
the accusations of “intimidation” and 
“homophobic remarks.” No wonder 
the NEC wants to suspend all “normal” 
party meetings and activities, otherwise 
she might have had the wonderful 
situation - and huge embarrassment - of 
being disowned by her own CLP. 

Of course, it is still possible - though 
now less likely - that the right will 
appeal to the courts to overturn the NEC 
decision. If that were to happen, then 
we should not anticipate that the trade 
union leaderships will merely shrug their 
shoulders. McCluskey and others have 
warned that the right risks tearing the 
party apart: there can be no doubt that a 
historic split is on the cards. After all, is 
there any other way out? 

Inevitably, and a little tiresomely, 


there has been much talk about the 
formation, or emergence, of a new 
Social Democratic Party. But this is a 
completely false analogy. The SDP was 
a small breakaway faction at a time when 
the Liberals were enjoying a revival in 
1981. Now, we are potentially dealing 
with the majority of the PLP. Why on 
earth would they want to join the Liberal 
Democrats, who only have eight MPs 
and are led by someone whose name 
no-one can remember. Whilst we in the 
CPGB have no more idea than anybody 
else as to what will exactly emerge from 
the crisis, we confidently predict that 
it will not involve anti-Corbyn Labour 
MPs flocking en masse to the Lib Dems. 

Slaughtered 

Whatever happens, the left needs to get 
the rules radically changed at Labour’s 
September conference - and not just those 
concerning how the leader is elected. 
We obviously need to have a special 
conference because the situation is utterly 
unprecedented, whereby a majority of 
the PLP - as opposed to the leader or 
this-or-that individual - is in open revolt 
against the party, conference, membership 
and affiliates. We must fight fire with fire. 

The left must organise in order to push 
through rules enabling us to deselect 
these traitorous scabs before we have a 
general election. Yes, Theresa May might 
be saying at the moment that she does 
not want an early general election - but 
let’s wake up and smell the coffee. If you 
have just taken over the reins of the Tory 
Party, see Labour embroiled in a vicious 
civil war and look at your current narrow 
majority - then surely you will be stupid 
not to take advantage of it. In a snap 
election Labour will be slaughtered and 
prime minister May will return with the 
sort of thumping majority not seen since 
the days of the national government in 
the 1930s. Thus Jon Trickett, Labour’s 
campaigns and elections chair, is being 
quite stupid - and suicidal - in demanding 
an early election on the basis that the 
Tories are in “chaos” and that the country 
needs to have a “democratically elected” 
prime minister, “given the instability 
caused by the Brexit vote”. 9 Ditto with 
the Socialist Workers Party and its silly 
call for a “general election now”. 

Having said that, the left should not 
be panicked by such a scenario. Instead, 
it gives us an opportunity to refashion 
the Labour Party into something that 
is useful for the class war. Frankly, 
the party needs to put its own house 
in order. Primarily, this means sorting 
out a proper relationship between the 
NEC, PLP and conference, thoroughly 
democratising the party and opening 
up the party to new affiliates (not least 
leftwing groups) • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. www.theguardian.com/politics/video/2016/ 
jul/13/j ohn-mcdonnell-labour-party-plotters-video. 

2. www.huffingtonpo st. co. uk/entry/j eremy- 
corbyn-national-executive-committee-nec-how- 
he-triumphed_uk_57856207e4b08078d6e765d3. 

3. www.theguardian. com/politics/2016/jul/13/ 
corbyn-endorsed-bullying-by-voting-against- 
secret-ballot. 

4. www.theguardian. com/politics/2016/jul/13/ 
owen-smith-to-challenge-jeremy-corbyn-labour- 
leadership. 

5. The Darwin Awards recognise individuals who 
have “contributed to human evolution by selecting 
themselves out of the gene pool via death or 
sterilisation by their own actions”. 

6. www.walesonline.co.uk/news/wales-news/ 
owen-smith-opens-up-by-election-2338066. 

7. http://labourlist.org/2016/07/im-a-northem-girl- 
from-working-class-roots-who-understands- 
modem-life-angela-eagle-defends-her-labour- 
record. 

8 .www. li verpoolecho .co.uk/news/liverpool-news/ 
angela-eagle-face-deselection-battle-11596763. 

9. http://labourlist.org/2016/07/campaign-chief- 
trickett-demands-snap-election-amid-tory-chaos. 
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INQUIRY 



Chilcot: damning in his condemnation of Blair 


Not a whitewash 

Yassamine Mather examines the Chilcot report and looks at a possible response 


O n July 7, by the time John 
Chilcot had finished a short 
presentation of his inquiry, it 
was quite clear that his report was not 
a whitewash, as feared, or predicted, 
by many. Unlike his predecessors, 
Lord Hutton (who led the 2003 judicial 
inquiry to investigate the circum¬ 
stances surrounding the death of David 
Kelly, a biological warfare expert and 
former UN weapons inspector in Iraq) 
and Robin Butler (who led the review 
of intelligence on weapons of mass 
destruction), Chilcot was damning 
in his condemnation of Tony Blair, 
leaving little doubt about the lack of 
legal process prior to the invasion, the 
absence of evidence about WMDs, and 
the poor preparation for the invasion 
and reconstruction afterwards. 

The report’s conclusions are 
unambiguous: 

• There was no imminent threat from 
Saddam Hussein. 

• The strategy of‘containment’ could 
have been adopted and continued for 
some time. 

• The judgments about the severity 
of the threat posed by Iraq’s alleged 
WMDs were presented with a certainty 
that was not justified. 

• Despite explicit warnings, the 


consequences of the invasion were 
underestimated. The planning and 
preparations for Iraq after Saddam were 
wholly inadequate. 

• The widespread perception that the 
September 2002 dossier of distorted 
intelligence produced a “damaging 
legacy”, undermining “trust and 
confidence” in politicians. 

• The government failed to achieve its 
stated objectives. 

You did not need to be a genius to 
know what was wrong with George 
W Bush’s proposal to invade Iraq and 
where it would end. So the question 
remains, why did the Commons not 
listen to former foreign secretary 
Robin Cooke? When he resigned as 
leader of the house in protest against 
the forthcoming invasion on March 17 
2003, he said: 

The threshold for war should always 
be high. None of us can predict 
the death toll of civilians in the 
forthcoming bombardment of Iraq. 
But the US warning of a bombing 
campaign that will “shock and awe” 
makes it likely that casualties will 
be numbered at the very least in the 
thousands. 

Iraq’s military strength is now 


less than half its size at the time of 
the last Gulf war. Ironically, it is only 
because Iraq’s military forces are so 
weak that we can even contemplate 
invasion. And some claim his forces 
are so weak, so demoralised and so 
badly equipped that the war will be 
over in days ... We cannot base our 
military strategy on the basis that 
Saddam is weak and at the same 
time justify pre-emptive action on 
the claim that he is a serious threat. 

Iraq probably has no weapons 
of mass destruction in the commonly 
understood sense of that tern - namely, 
a credible device capable of being 
delivered against strategic city 
targets. It probably does still have 
biological toxins and battlefield 
chemical munitions. But it has had 
them since the 1980s, when the US 
sold Saddam the anthrax agents and 
the then British government built his 
chemical and munitions factories. 

In other words, not supporting bad 
regimes in the first place is a much 
better policy. But what a long list there 
is of bad regimes and their leaders 
supported by the US and UK: Pahlavi, 
Saddam, Gaddafi, Assad (father and 
son), Netanyahu, the house of Saud ... 


the list goes on. 

The Chilcot report was not a judicial 
report and the inquiry was not set up 
to make any legal findings. However, 
despite this the report is reasonably 
clear: “We have, however, concluded 
that the circumstances in which it was 
decided that there was a legal basis 
for UK military action were far from 
satisfactory.” In fact section 5 of the 
report - nearly 170 pages - provides 
detailed analysis of the legal advice 
given by the attorney general, Lord 
Goldsmith. Originally Goldsmith had 
said United Nations resolution 1441 
was not sufficient to justify going to 
war and as late as March 7 2003, just 
two weeks before the invasion, he was 
adamant that the “safest route was a 
second UN resolution”. Then between 
March 13 and 17 Goldsmith appeared 
to be changing his mind. According to 
the documents published by Chilcot, 
he asked Blair if there was proof that 
Iraq had breached the above resolution 
(Blair replied immediately that there 
was). 

Chilcot concluded that on March 
17 there was a “deliberate selection 
of a formulation which grounded the 
statement in what Mr Blair believed, 
rather than in the judgements which 


the joint intelligence committee had 
actually reached”. In other words, 
the politics blurred the practical 
judgements, even if there is no evidence 
of deliberate intent to mislead. This 
in part relates to the final decision 
on the legality of the invasion - a 
decision for which Blair has to take full 
responsibility, because the cabinet and 
the government’s legal officers were 
not involved in making it. Ministers 
were asked to confirm a decision that 
the diplomatic process was at an end 
and that the Commons should be asked 
to endorse military action. Chilcot’s 
conclusions are damning: “Given the 
gravity of the situation, the cabinet 
should have been made aware of the 
legal uncertainties.” 

WMDs 

Despite the claims of Bush and Blair, 
it was obvious even in 2003 that after 
a decade of sanctions the country 
could not possess any nuclear arsenal 
or aeroplanes capable of delivering 
nuclear bombs. However, there was 
some doubt about Iraq’s chemical and 
biological weapons capability. After 
all, as Robin Cook pointed out, it had 
had them since the 1980s, thanks to the 
US and UK. 
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Chilcot provides some other insights 
regarding WMDs. In September 2002, 
MI6 claimed it had found a source with 
“phenomenal access” to the highest 
echelons of the Iraqi regime, one 
who would be the “key to unlock” the 
secrets of a chemical and biological 
arsenal. This “undercover asset” had 
allegedly confirmed that the WMD 
programme was going full blast. Yet 
this significant new information was 
not shared with the joint intelligence 
committee or the scientific analysts of 
the ministry of defence. Doubts only 
started when an MI6 officer pointed 
out that “the source’s description of the 
device and its spherical glass contents 
was remarkably similar to the fictional 
chemical weapons portrayed in the film 
The rock”. The Independent takes up 
the story: 

The great scoop was unravelling fast. 
It was noted by MI6 on February 2 
2003 that the source had failed to 
provide the information expected. 
By February 18, the man was being 
described in MI6 notes as a liar who 
had been misleading them for a long 
time. But MI6 failed to tell others 
involved in producing the dossier 
about the debacle. Reports from the 
Iraqi were still being issued in April, 
a month after the war had begun. 

MI6 finally met the source in 
June 2003. He had only been involved 
in Iraq’s chemical programme, 
in a minor capacity, before 1991. 
He denied providing any of the 
tantalising material attributed to 
him. MI6 “concluded that its source 
was a fabricator who had lied from 
the outset”.' 

In July 2003, the ‘intelligence’ 
was officially withdrawn. Chilcot 
notes: “the withdrawal of the reporting 
was done in a very low-key manner, 
compared with the way in which the 
original intelligence was issued”. 

So let me summarise all this. Over 
the last 13 years, hundreds of thousands 
of Iraqis have been killed, the Middle 
East has become the scene of endless 
civil wars and failed states, groups like 
Islamic State have won substantial 
support and an entire region has been 
devastated - all resulting from a war 
justified by lies and WMD stories based 
on a movie. How will history judge 
Bush and Blair? 

Chilcot also deals with some of the 
after-effects. Blair had been warned of 
the consequences of this kind of regime 
change in Iraq. In November 2002, 
Blair invited six academic experts on 
Iraq and the Middle East to Downing 
Street and some of them gave evidence 
to the inquiry. Dr Toby Dodge, then of 
Queen Mary University, had warned of 
a likely scenario: that Iraqis would fight 
for their country against the invaders 
rather than just celebrate the fall of 
their leader. A long and nasty civil war 
could follow. Professor George Joffe, 
a prominent Iraq expert at Cambridge 
University, told the inquiry he had 
warned Blair that “simply removing 
Saddam” would not bring peace and 
prosperity to Iraq and that the situation 
was far more complex. In an interview 
with Middle East Eye , Professor Joffe 
recounts he told Blair: 

“Iraq was an extremely complicated 
state and simply removing Saddam 
would not solve the problem”. Joffe 
said Blair “listened carefully” before 
responding that Saddam was an “evil 
man” who needed to be removed. 
“I thought this was a particularly 
irrelevant comment.” 2 

On July 20 2010, Baroness 
Manningham-Butler, former director- 
general of MI5, gave evidence to the 
inquiry. She was asked: “To what extent 
did the conflict in Iraq exacerbate the 
overall threat that your service and your 
fellow services were having to deal 
with from international terrorism?” 
She replied: “Substantially”, going 
on to specify “numerical evidence of 


the number of plots, the number of 
leads, the number of people identified, 
and the correlation of that to Iraq and 
statements of people as to why they 
were involved”. 

This week an academic colleague 
of mine reminded me of yet another 
falsehood, repeated endlessly by 
Blair: the idea that the Iraqi invasion 
was somehow linked to 9/11. In fact 
in his post-Chilcot press conference 
Blair repeats this falsehood. But, 
as we all knew then, and Chilcot 
explicitly states in para 51 of the 
summary, “In November 2001, the 
JIC assessed that Iraq had played no 
role in the 9/11 attacks on the US and 
that practical cooperation between Iraq 
and al Qa’eda was ‘unlikely’.” There 
was no “credible evidence of covert 
transfers of WMD-related technology 
and expertise to terrorist groups”. It was 
possible that Iraq might use WMD in 
terrorist attacks, but “only if the regime 
was under serious and imminent threat 
of collapse”. 

Chilcot chooses his words very 
carefully and there can be no doubt 
about the meaning here: “But the 
deliberate selection of a formulation 
which grounded the statement in 
what Mr Blair believed, rather than 
in the judgements which the JIC had 
actually reached in its assessment of 
the intelligence, indicates a distinction 
between his beliefs and the JIC’s actual 
judgements.” 

My colleague sums it up very well: 
we should not accept Blair’s excuse 
that he ‘believed’ in what he was doing. 
Firstly, even if it was a genuine belief, a 
prime minister should surely consider 
the evidence upon which such belief 
is based. Secondly, the ‘belief’ was 
manufactured in order to boost his own 
ego - this can be seen in his ridiculous 
contortions to please Bush. And thirdly, 
‘belief’ is no defence either legally or 
morally. 

Getting rid of 
Saddam 

The mass of emails and transcripts of 
phone conversations show that Blair 
decided to follow Bush when he visited 
the US president in Crawford in 2002, 
and he then spent the following months 
shifting legal arguments to suit his 
purpose, encouraging, then accepting, 
exaggerated reports and refusing to 
listen to warnings about the possible 
post-Saddam chaos - “With you, 
whatever”, as Blair wrote to Bush in a 
memo. When Blair testified before the 
inquiry in 2010, he was asked directly 
whether he would invade Iraq again if 
he could turn the clock back. Despite 
all the consequences of his decision, 
his reply was an unequivocal ‘yes’. 
Last week in a number of interviews 
he gave the same response, because the 
world “was better off without Saddam”. 

Well, not according to many Iraqis. 
Last week it was tragic to read that 
those who celebrated the overthrow 
of the dictator are now regretting 
his downfall. One amongst many of 
those quoted by western reporters 
was Kadhim al-Jabbouri, a champion 
weightlifter who became a symbol of 
the Iraqi people’s hatred of the dictator 
when in April 2003 he brought down 
the large statue of Saddam Hussein 
in one of Baghdad’s main squares. 
Speaking last week to BBC’s Jeremy 
Bowen, Kadhim regrets what he did: 

... he now wishes he had left his 

sledgehammer at home. Kadhim, 

like many Iraqis, blames the invaders 

for starting a chain of events that 

destroyed the country. He longs for the 

certainties and stability of Saddam’s 

time ... “Saddam has gone, and we 

have one thousand Saddams now.” 3 

Chilcot also deals with military planning 
and post-invasion reconstruction. 
According to the report, “Britain’s troops 
were sent to war in Iraq under-prepared 
and with serious equipment shortfalls.” 

The consequences were twofold. On 


the one hand, many soldiers died as a 
direct result of poor or faulty equipment. 
The families of these soldiers are angry, 
having discovered how poor military 
preparation contributed to the death 
of their sons and daughters, but that 
was not all. Many were angry because 
Chilcot showed how the war was not 
the “last resort” it was claimed to be 
and that it produced devastating results. 
Typical is the father of one of the 
soldiers killed in Iraq, who told Chilcot 
that his son “died in vain”. 

However, there is another more 
sinister dimension to all this (one that, 
as far as I know, Chilcot does not refer 
to). A combination of poor military 
preparations and the subsequent fear of 
‘insurgents’ led to brutality in prisons 
and detention centres, often against 
civilians. No-one can be in any doubt 
that some of the horrific violence we 
see in the region by members of al 
Qa’eda and now IS are not unrelated 
to the kind of gratuitous violence we 
saw in prisons such as Abu Ghraib or 
the indiscriminate shootings that took 
the lives of so many innocent Iraqi 
bystanders. So it was not just British 
soldiers, but also Iraqis, who were 
victims of this lack of preparation. 

As for ‘reconstruction’ and post¬ 
occupation planning, the reality is just as 
bad. The report says de-Ba’athification, 
which in effect made redundant more 
than 30,000 public servants who were 
members of the ruling Ba’ath party, 
“made the task of reconstructing Iraq 
more difficult, both by reducing the 
pool of Iraqi administrators and by 
adding to the pool of the unemployed 
and disaffected, which in turn fed 
insurgent activity”. 

In other words, the inquiry provides 
us with answers about how recruits 
for al Qa’eda and IS were won, at 
least as far as Iraq is concerned. Of 
course, the disaster of post-occupation 
‘reconstruction’ should have 
repercussions for Hilary Benn, who was 
international development secretary 
at the time and was presumably well 
aware of the situation. 

The Chilcot report notes that Tony 
Blair used dubious statistics, including 
Iraq’s purportedly high child mortality 
rate, to gain support for the invasion. In 
evidence to the inquiry he claimed that 
in 2000-02 Iraq had a child mortality 
rate of 130 per 1,000 children under 
the age of five. “That figure today is 
not 130: it is 40. That equates to about 
50,000 young people, children [alive 
today who would not be if Saddam 
Hussein had remained in power] ... 
that’s the result that getting rid of 
Saddam makes.” However, research 
by professor Michael Spagat shows 
that these figures were totally wrong. 
According to Spagat, 

The actual child mortality rate in Iraq 
was between 40 and 60 under-five 
deaths per thousand births on the 
eve of the invasion, rather than the 
130 cited by Blair. Post-invasion 
improvements, if any, are dwarfed 
by more than a quarter million (and 
counting) violent deaths in the war. 
Blair’s contention before Chilcot that 
child mortality trends can justify, 
even in hindsight, the invasion of 
Iraq is wrong. 

A country that in 1978, the 
year before he seized power, was 
richer than Malaysia or Portugal. 
A country where today, 135 out of 
every 1,000 Iraqi children die before 
the age of five. 4 

The report shows that Blair’s child 
mortality claim was based on a Unicef 
survey which was fully discredited only 
later by four subsequent surveys. 

Predictions by academics about 
turmoil in the Middle East following 
the invasion were if anything 
understated. Iran’s Islamic Republic 
lost a powerful enemy and gained 
an ally in the shape of the new Shia 
government in Baghdad. The Iranian 
regime improved its ties with Syria, 
and strengthened its alliances with the 


Lebanese Hezbollah. No wonder the 
Saudi royals became obsessed with 
Shia power in the region. 

Prosecution? 

The former director of public prosecutions, 
Lord MacDonald QC, believes that “Tony 
Blair’s conduct in the build-up to the 
Iraq war could amount to misconduct in 
public office.” He gives an example of 
“particularly egregious misconduct” set 
out in the report. “It is committed when a 
public official acting in the course of their 
duties wilfully neglects to perform that 
duty, or wilfully misconducts themselves 
to such a degree that their behaviour 
amounts to an abuse of the public’s trust 
in them.” 5 

According to The Times, quoting 
Fatuou Bensouda , chief prosecutor of 
the International Criminal Court, the 
ICC can investigate anyone accused 
of war crimes. However for Blair to 
be prosecuted, there would have to be 
hard evidence that he knew about, and 
approved of, any war crimes that took 
place on the ground in Iraq. And the ICC 
would only be able to prosecute Blair 
if Britain refused to investigate such 
allegations. 

David Swanson, the author of When 
the world outlawed war, wrote last week: 

It is commonplace to insist that the ICC 
cannot handle the supreme crime of 
aggression, although it might at some 
point in the future. But this focus on the 
ICC is a sign of weakness in a global 
movement for justice that has other tools 
readily available. When the losers of 
World War II were prosecuted, there 
was no ICC. The ICC’s existence does 
not impede anything that was done 
in Nuremberg or Tokyo, where the 
crime of making war was prosecuted 
by the victors of World War II under 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact. 6 

There is, of course, another alternative, 
initially promoted by Iranian and British 
anti-war activists and one that is gaining 
some momentum: a symbolic tribunal of 
Tony Blair and members of his cabinet, 
for crimes against the peoples of the 
region in pursuing a war that has led to 
other wars, devastated an entire region 
and created failed states. 

This is a region where millions have 
become refugees, where hundreds of 
thousands have lost their lives, where 
hope of change for a better political 
system has died. Many Iranians will 
tell you they prefer the prison they live 


T he CPGB’s Summer Offensive, 
our annual fundraising drive, 
got a big boost thanks to the efforts 
of a small team of comrades at last 
weekend’s Durham Miners’ Gala. 

Reporting huge support for the 
current Labour leadership, they sold 
hundreds of‘Defend Jeremy ’ badges, 
as well as books and newspapers, 
and raised just over £1,300 for the 
SO. This accounted for a large part 
of the £3,019 that came in over the 
last week, taking our overall total up 
to £14,012. That means we are just 
under halfway towards our £30,000 
target before the SO ends on August 
12 , the last full day of our annual 
Communist University. 

Speaking of which, this year’s 
CU could be one of our best 
ever. Speakers include writer and 
activist Norman Finkelstein, plus 
Hillel Ticktin, Michael Roberts, 
Yassamine Mather, Chris Knight, 
Ian Birchall, Bob Arnott, Moshe 
Machover, Marc Mulholland, Mike 
Macnair and Jack Conrad (see 
pll for details). Unlike, say, the 
Socialist Workers Party’s Marxism 
school, Communist University 
encourages the expression of 


in - Iran’s Islamic republic - to the hell 
that is Iraq or Syria. They know about 
the daily bombings in Baghdad, life in 
Mosul under IS, the gradual but steady 
destruction of Aleppo, Palmira and 
Damascus. They listen to the stream of 
broadcasts by regime-change opponents 
of the Tehran government sounding 
exactly like Ahmed Chalabi, the pre-Iraq 
war anti-Saddam propagandist who later 
became prime minister, and they decide 
that the evil they know in the shape of 
their corrupt, neoliberal government is 
better than what they see in Iraq. 

Yet both Bush and Blair are adamant: 
they would do it all again. And, although 
neither is in a position to do so, both can¬ 
didates in the US presidential elections, 
Donald Trump and Hillary Clinton, 
are clearly willing to opt for military 
intervention in Syria, in Yemen ... A 
Conservative government led by Theresa 
May would support such intervention and 
it would probably not be challenged by 
the majority of the current Labour MPs, 
who clearly have learnt nothing from 
the Iraq war. 

It is for this reason that many people, 
including academics, socialists and 
labour activists inside Iran, have come 
to the conclusion that there is an absolute 
necessity to set up a symbolic tribunal. 
The peoples of the Middle East have a 
right to air their views on war criminals 
such as Tony Blair, and accomplices like 
Hilary Benn and Angela Eagle, not just 
for the Iraq war, but for the disaster that 
is the current Middle East. 

In pursuing this effort, a group of 
activists has made initial approaches to 
a number of barristers and QCs for legal 
representation and they are contacting 
like-minded people in Iraq, Syria, Turkey 
and Israel. Of course, should similar 
efforts be taken up by others, the group 
will cooperate with and support them. 
If you would like to get in touch with 
those preparing it email iraqtribunal@ 
gmail.com • 

yassamine.mather@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. www.independent.co.uk/news/uk/politics/ 
chilcot-report-iraq-war-inquiry-wmds-mi6- 
evidence-tony-blair-richard-dearlove-a7124426. 
html. 

2. www.middleeasteye.net/news/blair-acted- 
complete-arrogance-over-iraq-war-says-former- 
adviser-1016135154. 

3. www.bbc.co.uk/news/world-europe-36706265. 

4. www.royalholloway.ac.uk/aboutus/ 
newsandevents/news/newsarticles/chilcot.aspx. 

5. www.bbc.co.uk/news/uk-36738086. 

6. http ://davidswanson.org/node/5212. 


contentious and controversial ideas 
on the left. What is more, money 
raised at CU usually accounts for a 
good part of our SO total. 

Then there is the Weekly Worker. 
At this time of the year, comrades 
like to donate large sums to our 
paper, as it all counts towards 
both the SO collective target and 
their own individual one. Pride of 
place this week goes to VP, who 
transferred a handsome £300 to 
the paper’s bank account, while 
comrade MF contributed £110. 
And the various payments into the 
Weekly Worker PayPal account 
amounted to £192 - the seven 
comrades responsible were among 
the 3,466 online readers of our 
paper last week. 

Anyway, there’s still just under 
a month to go before the SO ends, 
so plenty of time for you to do your 
bit. And maybe we’ll see you at 
Communist University! • 

Peter Manson 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Summer Offensive 

See you at CU? 
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Sacrifice and redemption 

Chris Cutrone of the Platypus Affiliated Society recounts the struggle of Rosa Luxemburg for the 
workers’ party to base itself on the goal of socialism 


I n one of her earliest interventions 
in the Social Democratic Party of 
Germany (SPD), participating in 
the notorious theoretical ‘revisionist 
dispute’, in which Eduard Bernstein 
infamously stated that “the movement 
is everything, the goal nothing”, the 
27 year-old Rosa Luxemburg (1871- 
1919) clearly enunciated her Marxism: 
“It is the final goal alone which consti¬ 
tutes the spirit and the content of our 
socialist struggle, which turns it into a 
class struggle.” 1 

Critique of 
socialism 

What did it mean to say that socialist 
politics was necessary to have “class 
struggle” at all? This goes to the heart of 
Luxemburg’s own Marxism, and to her 
most enduring contribution to its history: 
her Marxist approach to the political party 
for socialism - a dialectical understanding 
of class and party, in which Marxism itself 
was grasped in a critical-dialectical way. 
When Luxemburg accused Bernstein of 
being “undialectical”, this is what she 
meant: that the working class’s struggle 
for socialism was itself self-contradictory, 
and its political party was the means 
through which this contradiction was 
expressed. There was a dialectic of means 
and ends, or of ‘movement’ and ‘goal’, 
in which the dialectic of theory and 
practice took part: Marxism demanded 
its own critique. Luxemburg took the 
controversy of the revisionist dispute 
as an occasion for this critique. 

In this, Luxemburg followed the 
young Karl Marx’s own formative 
dialectical critiques of socialism when 
he was in his 20s, from his September 
1843 letter to Arnold Ruge calling for 
the “ruthless critique of everything 
existing” to the critique of Pierre - 
Joseph Proudhon in the 1844 Economic 
and philosophic manuscripts and The 
poverty of philosophy (1847), as well as 
in The German ideology and its famous 
Theses on Feuerbach (1845). Marx had 
written of the socialist movement: 

The internal difficulties seem to 
be almost greater than the external 
obstacles... 

[W]e must try to help the 
dogmatists to clarify their propositions 
for themselves. Thus, communism, in 
particular, is a dogmatic abstraction; 
in which connection, however, I am 
not thinking of some imaginary and 
possible communism, but actually 
existing communism, as taught by 
Cabet, Dezamy, Weitling, etc. This 
communism is itself only a special 
expression of the humanistic principle, 
an expression which is still infected 
by its antithesis - the private system. 
Hence the abolition of private property 
and communism are by no means 
identical, and it is not accidental, but 
inevitable, that communism has seen 
other socialist doctrines - such as those 
of Fourier, Proudhon, etc - arising to 
confront it, because it is itself only a 
special, one-sided realisation of the 
socialist principle... 

Hence, nothing prevents us 
from making criticism of politics, 
participation in politics, and therefore 
real struggles, the starting point of 
our criticism, and from identifying 
our criticism with them ... We do 
not say to the world: Cease your 
struggles, they are foolish; we will 
give you the true slogan of struggle. 
We merely show the world what it is 
really fighting for... 

The reform of consciousness 
consists only in making the world 
aware of its own consciousness, in 
awakening it out of its dream about 


itself, in explaining to it the meaning 
of its own actions. 

Such formulations recurred in Marx’s 
Theses on Feuerbach a couple of years 
later: 

But that the secular basis detaches 
itself from itself and establishes 
itself as an independent realm in the 
clouds can only be explained by the 
cleavages and self-contradictions 
within this secular basis. The latter 
must, therefore, in itself be both 
understood in its contradiction and 
revolutionised in practice. 

For Marx, this meant that socialism was 
the expression of the contradiction of 
capitalism and as such was itself bound up 
in that contradiction. A proper dialectical 
relation of socialism with capitalism 
required a recognition of the dialectic 
within socialism itself. Marx followed 
Hegel in regarding contradiction as 
manifestation of the need for change. 
The “proletariat” - the working class after 
the Industrial Revolution - contradicted 
bourgeois society, not from outside but 
from within. As such, the contradiction of 
capitalism centred on the proletariat itself. 
This is because for Marx “capitalism” 
is nothing in itself, but only the crisis of 
bourgeois society in industrial production 
and hence its only meaning is the 
expression of the need for socialism. 
The very existence of the proletariat - a 
working class expropriated from its 
bourgeois property-rights in labour as 
a commodity - demanded socialism. 

Lassallean party 

But had the social democratic workers’ 
party been from its outset a force for 
counterrevolution - for preserving 
capitalism - rather than for revolutionary 
transformation and the achievement 
of socialism? Its roots in Ferdinand 
Lassalle’s formulation of its purpose as 
the “permanent political campaign of 
the working class” evinced a potential 
contradiction between its Lassalleanism 
and Marxism. 

Marxists had not invented the social 
democratic workers’ party, but rather 
joined it as an emergent phenomenon 
of the late 19th century. The social 
democratic workers’ party in Germany 
- what became the SPD - had, through its 
fusion of 1875 at Gotha, attained Marxist 
or ‘revolutionary’ leadership. But this 
had elicited Marx’s famous Critique of 
the Gotha programme, to which Marx’s 
own followers, Wilhelm Liebknecht and 
August Bebel, could only shrug their 
shoulders at the difficulty of pleasing 
the “old men in London” (that is, Marx 
and Engels). The development of the 
SPD towards its conscious direction 
beyond mere Lassalleanism was more 
clearly enunciated in the SPD’s Erfurt 
programme of 1891. Nonetheless the 
ghost of Lassalle seemed to haunt 
subsequent developments and was 
still present, according to Engels’s 
critique of it, in the ‘Marxist’ Erfurt 
programme itself. (Indeed, one of Rosa 
Luxemburg’s earliest achievements 
in her participation in the life of the 
SPD was to unearth and discover the 
significance of Engels’s critique of 
Bebel, Kautsky and Bernstein’s Erfurt 
programme.) 

Luxemburg, in her critique of the 
SPD as a manifestation of contradiction, 
followed Marx and Engels, whose 
recognition was the means to advance 
it beyond itself. Lassalle had made 
the mistake of opposing the political 
against and derogating the economic 
action of the workers, rejecting labour 
unions, which he called merely the 
“vain efforts of things to behave like 


human beings”, 2 thus ontologising the 
political struggle. For Lassalle, the 
workers taking political power would 
be tantamount to the achievement of 
socialism; whereas for Marx this would 
be merely a transitional revolutionary 
“dictatorship of the proletariat” that 
would lead to socialism. Engels called 
it the transition from the “governing of 
men” to the “administration of things” 

- an eminently dialectical formulation, 
since humans are both subjects and 
objects of society. 

Lassalle’s political ontology of 
socialism was complementary to the 
one-sided, ‘vulgar Marxist’ misap¬ 
prehensions of the revisionists, who 
prioritised and indeed ontologised the 
economic over the political, reducing 
the social to the economic and relating 
the social to the political “mechanically” 
and “undialectically” - neglecting 
the contradiction between them in an 
“economic determinism” that sub¬ 
ordinated politics. Where Lassalle 
subordinated economics to politics in 
a “state socialism”, Marx regarded this 
rather as a state capitalism. Indeed, 
despite or rather due to this antinomy, 
the Lassalleans and the economistic 
reformists actually converged in their 
political perspectives - giving rise 
later to 20th century welfare-state 
capitalism through the governance of 
social democratic parties. 

Rather than taking one side over 
the other, Luxemburg, as a Marxist, 
approached this problem as a real 
contradiction: an antinomy and dialectic 
of capitalism itself that manifested 
in the workers’ own discontents and 
struggles within it, both economically 
and politically. For instance, Luxemburg 
followed Marx in recognising that the 
Lassallean goal of the workers achieving 
a “free state” in political revolution was 
a self-contradiction: An unfree society 
gave rise to an unfree state; and it was 
society that needed to be emancipated 
from capitalism. But this was a contra¬ 
diction that could be posed only by the 
workers’ revolutionary political action 
and seizing of state power - if only to 
“wither” it away in the transformation 
of society beyond capitalism. 

In this way the Lassallean party was 
not a mistake, but rather a necessary 
stage manifesting in the history of the 
workers’ movement. So it needed to be 
properly recognised - ‘dialectically’ - in 
order to avoid its one-sided pitfalls in 
the opposition of revisionist, reformist 
economic evolutionism versus the 
Lassallean political revolutionism. 
Kautsky followed Marx in a critical 
endorsement of Lassalleanism in regard¬ 
ing the dictatorship of the proletariat 
as the seizing of state power by the 
workers’ party for socialism. Hence, 
Luxemburg expressed her sincere 
“gratitude” that the revisionists had 
occasioned this critical self-recognition, 
by posing the question and problem of 
‘movement’ and ‘goal’. 

Antinomy of 
reformism 

Luxemburg made her great entrance onto 
the political stage of her time with the 
pamphlet Social reform or revolution? 
(1900). In it, Luxemburg laid out how 
the original contradiction of capitalism 

- between its chaotic social relations 
and its socialisation of production - had 
been further developed, exacerbated and 
deepened by the development of a new 
contradiction: namely the growth of the 
workers ’ movement in political organisation 
and consciousness. Its movement for 
socialism was a self-contradictory 
expression of the contradiction of capitalism. 
This contrasted with Bernstein’s view 


that the growth and development of the 
workers ’ movement was the overcoming 
of the contradiction of capitalism and 
the gradual ‘evolution’ of socialism. For 
Bernstein, the movement for socialism 
was the achievement of socialism, whereas 
the goal of socialism was a dispensable 
figment, a useful enabling fiction. 

For Luxemburg, however, the 
contradiction of the industrial forces 
of production against their bourgeois 
social relations in capitalism was 
recapitulated in the contradiction 
between the means and ends of the 
workers’ movement for socialism. 
Socialism was not built up within 
capitalism; but only the contradiction 
of capital deepened through workers’ 
struggle against exploitation. How so? 
Their demand for a share of the value 
of production was a bourgeois demand: 
the demand for the value of their 
labour as a commodity. However, what 
was achieved by increases in wages, 
recognition of collective bargaining 
rights, legal protections of workers 
in capitalist labour contracts and the 
acceptance of responsibility of the state 
for the conditions of labour, including 
the acceptance of the right to political 
association and democratic political 
participation in the state, was not the 
overcoming of the problem of capital 
- that is, the overcoming of the great 
divergence and social contradiction 
between the value of capital and wages 
in industrial production - but rather its 
exacerbation and deepening through 
its broadening onto society as a whole. 

What the workers received in reforms 
of capitalism was not the value of 
their labour-power as a commodity, 
which was relatively minimised by 
developments of industrial technique, 
but rather a cut of the profits of capital, 
whether directly through collective 
bargaining with the employers or 
indirectly through state distribution 
of social welfare benefits from the tax 
on capital. What Bernstein described 
optimistically as the socialisation of 
production through such reforms was 
actually, according to Luxemburg, the 
‘socialisation’ of the crisis of capitalist 
production. 

The workers’ party for socialism, 
through its growth and development 
on a mass scale, thus increasingly took 
political responsibility for capitalism. 
Hence, a new contradiction developed 
that was focused on the party itself. 
Was its purpose to manage capitalism 
or rather, as Luxemburg put it in her 
1898 Stuttgart speech, to “play the role 
of the banker-lawyer who liquidates a 
bankrupt company”? Luxemburg posed 
the political task of the socialist party 
in Reform or revolution? succinctly: 
“It is an illusion, then, to think that the 
proletariat can create economic power 
within capitalist society. It can only 
create political power and then transform 
\aufheben] capitalist property.” The 
proletarian socialist party was the 
means for creating that political power. 
This differed from the development of 
bourgeois social relations in feudalism 
that led to revolution: 

What does it mean that the earlier 
classes, particularly the third estate, 
conquered economic power before 
political power? Nothing more than 
the historical fact that all previous 
class struggles must be derived from 
the economic fact that the rising class 
has at the same time created a new 
form of property, upon which it will 
base its class domination. 

However, according to Luxemburg, “The 
assertion that the proletariat, in contrast 
to all previous class struggles, pursues 


its battles not in order to establish class 
domination, but to abolish all class 
domination, is not a mere phrase.” This is 
because the proletariat does not develop a 
new fonn of “property” within capitalism, 
but rather stmggles economically, socially 
and politically, on the basis of “bourgeois 
property” - on the basis of the bourgeois 
social relations of labour, or of labour as 
a commodity. What the working class’s 
struggle within capitalism achieves is 
consciousness of the need to overcome 
labour as a commodity, or to transfonn 
capital from bourgeois property into social 
property that is no longer mediated by the 
exchange of labour. This is what it meant 
for Marx that the proletariat struggles 
not to “realise”, but to abolish, itself, 
or how the proletariat goes from being a 
class “in itself’ to becoming a class “for 
itself’ (The poverty of philosophy 1847) 
in its struggle for socialism. 

For Luxemburg, the achievement 
of reforms within capitalism 
accomplish nothing but the greater 
practical and theoretical realisation, or 
“consciousness”, of the need to abolish 
labour as a commodity, since the latter 
has been outstripped by industrial 
production. The further economic, social 
and political reforms only dramatically 
increase this disparity and contradiction 
between the economic value of labour 
as a commodity and the social value 
of capital that must be appropriated by 
society as a whole. 

In other words, the workers’ 
movement for socialism and its 
institution as a political party is 
necessary to make the otherwise chaotic, 
unconscious, ‘objective’ phenomenon 
of the economic contradiction and 
crisis of wage-labour and capital into a 
conscious, ‘subjective’phenomenonof 
politics. As Luxemburg wrote later, in 
The crisis of German social democracy 
(aka the ‘Junius pamphlet’, 1915), 

Socialism is tire first popular movement 
in world history that has set itself the 
goal of bringing human consciousness, 
and thereby free will, into play in the 
social actions of mankind. For this 
reason, Friedrich Engels designated the 
final victory of the socialist proletariat 
a leap of humanity from the animal 
world into the realm of freedom. This 
‘leap’ is also an iron law of history 
bound to the thousands of seeds of a 
prior, torment-filled and all-too-slow 
development. 

But this can never be realised 
until the development of complex 
material conditions strikes the incendiary 
spark of conscious will in the great 
masses. The victory of socialism will 
not descend from heaven. It can only 
be won by a long chain of violent 
tests of strength between the old and 
the new powers. The international 
proletariat under the leadership of 
the social democrats will thereby 
leam to try to take its history into its 
own hands; instead of remaining a 
will-less football, it will take the tiller 
of social life and become the pilot to 
the goal of its own history. 

Why “violent tests of strength”? Was this 
mere “revolutionary” passion, as Bernstein 
averred? No: as Marx had observed in 
Das Kapital, in the struggle over the 
“working day”, or over the social and legal 
conventions for the condition of labour 
time, workers and capitalists confronted 
each other, both with “bourgeois right” 
on their side. But, “Where right meets 
right, force will decide.” Such contests 
of force did not decide the issue of right 
in capitalism, but only channelled it in 
a political direction. Both capital and 
wage-labour retained their social rights, 
but the political arena in which their 
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claims were decided shifted from civil 
society to the state, posing a crisis - the 
need for “revolution”. 

1848: state and 
revolution 

For Luxemburg, the modern state 
was itself merely the “product of the 
last revolution”: namely the political 
institutionalisation of the condition of 
class struggle up to that point. The “last 
revolution” was that of 1848, in which the 
“social question” was posed as a crisis 
of the democratic republic. As such, the 
state remained both the subject and the 
object of revolutionary politics. 

Marx had conflicted with the 
anarchists in the First International 
over the issue of the need for “political” 
as well as “social action” in the working 
class’s struggle for socialism. The 
revisionists such as Bernstein had, to 
Luxemburg’s mind, reverted to the 
pre-Marxian socialism of anarchism 
in abandoning the struggle for political 
power in favour of merely social action. 
In this, Luxemburg characterised 
Bernstein as having regressed (like 
the anarchists) to mere “liberalism”. 
What Bernstein like the anarchists 
denied was what Marx had discovered 
in the experience of the revolutions 
of 1848 - namely, the necessity of the 
“dictatorship of the proletariat” - and 
hence the necessary political separation 
of the workers’ ‘social democracy’ from 
the mere ‘democracy’ of the bourgeois 
revolution, including the necessary 
separation from the “petty bourgeois 
democrats” who earned Marx’s most 
scathing scorn. 

While liberals denied the need for 
such ‘social democracy’ and found 
political democracy to be sufficient, 
anarchists separated the social from the 
political, treating the latter as a fetishised 
realm of collusion in the bourgeois 
state and hence capitalism. Anarchists 
from the first - Proudhon - had avoided 
the issue of political revolution and 
the need to take state power; whereas 
Marxists had recognised that the crisis 
of capitalism inevitably resulted in 
political crisis and struggle over the 
state: if the working class failed to act, 
others would step in their place. For 
Marx, the need for workers’ political 
revolution to achieve socialism was 
expressed by the phenomenon of Louis 
Bonaparte’s election in 1848 and coup 
d’etat in 1851 - the inability of the 
“bourgeoisie to rule” any longer through 
civil society, while the proletariat was as 
yet politically undeveloped and thus “not 
ready to rule” the state. But for Marx 
the necessity of the “dictatorship of the 
proletariat” was that the “workers must 
rule” politically in order to overcome 
capitalism economically and socially. 

Marx characterised Louis 
Bonaparte’s politics as both “petty 
bourgeois” and “lumpenproletarian”, 
finding support among the broad masses 
of capitalism’s discontented. But, 
according to Marx, their discontents 
could only reproduce capitalism, 
since they could only at best join the 
working class or remain dependent on 
the realisation of the value of its labour 
as a commodity. Hence, there was no 
possible withdrawal from the crisis of 
bourgeois politics and the democratic 
state, as by libertarians and anarchists, 
but the need to develop political 
power to overcome capitalism. For the 
capitalist wage-labour system, with its 
far-reaching effects throughout society, 
to be abolished required the political 
action of the wage-labourers. That the 
“workers must rule” meant that they 
needed to provide political leadership 
to the exploited and oppressed masses. 
If the organised working class did not, 
others would provide that leadership, as 
Bonaparte had done in 1848 and 1851. 
The means for this was the political 
party for socialism. As Luxemburg put 
it in her 1898 Stuttgart speech, 

[B]y final goal we must not mean 

... this or that image of the future 

state, but the prerequisite for any 


future society: namely the conquest 
of political power. This conception 
of our task is closely related to our 
conception of capitalist society; it is 
the solid ground which underlies our 
view that capitalist society is caught 
in insoluble contradictions, which will 
ultimately necessitate an explosion, 
a collapse - at which point we will 
play the role of the banker-lawyer 
who liquidates a bankrupt company. 

The socialist political party was for 
Luxemburg the means for this necessary 
achievement of political power. But 
the party was not itself the solution, but 
rather the necessary manifestation and 
concretisation of the problem of political 
power in capitalism and indeed the 
problem of‘society’ itself. 

1905: party and 
class 

Luxemburg took the occasion of the 
1905 revolution in Russia to critique 
the relation of labour unions and the 
SPD in her pamphlet on The mass strike, 
the political party and the trade unions 
(1906). This was a continuation of 
Luxemburg’s criticism of the reformist, 
revisionist view of the relation of the 
economic and political struggles of the 
working class for socialism, which had 
found its strongest support among the 
labour union leadership. 

In bringing to bear the Russian 
experience in Germany, Luxemburg 
reversed the usual assumed hierarchy 
of German experience over Russian 
“backwardness”. She also reversed 
the developmental order of economic 
and political struggles, the mistaken 
assumption that the economic must 
precede the political. The “mass” or 
political strike had been associated 
with social- and political-historical 
primitiveness, with pre-industrial 
struggles and pre-Marxian socialism 
- specifically anarchism and anarcho- 
syndicalism (especially in the Latin 
countries), which had prioritised 
economic and social action over 
political action. Luxemburg sought 
to grasp the changed historical 
significance of the political strike; 
that it had become, rather, a symptom 
of advanced, industrial capitalism. 
In the 1905 Russian revolution, the 
workers had taken political action 
before economic action, and the labour 
unions had originated out of that 
political action, rather than the reverse. 

The western Russian empire was 
rapidly industrialised and showed 
great social unrest in the 1890s-1900s. 
It exhibited the most up-to-date 
techniques and organisation in 
industrial production: The newest and 
largest factories in the world at this time 
were located in Russia. Luxemburg 
was active in the Russian Social 
Democratic Labour Party (RSDLP) 
in the Russian part of Poland, through 
her own organisation, the Social 
Democratic Party of the Kingdom of 
Poland and Lithuania (SDKPiL). The 
1905 revolution was precipitated by 
a political and not ‘economic’ crisis: 
the shaking of the tsarist state in its 
losing war with Japan 1904-05. This 
was not merely a liberal-democratic 
discontent with the arbitrary rule of the 
Russian absolutism. For Luxemburg, 
the Russo-Japanese war was a symptom 
of capitalism, and so was the resulting 
crisis of tsarism in Russia triggered by 
this war. The political strike was, as she 
put it, a revolt of “bourgeois Russia”: 
that is, of the modern industrial 
capitalists and workers, against tsarism. 

What had started out in the united 
action of the capitalists and workers 
striking economically against the tsarist 
state for liberal-democratic political 
reasons unfolded into a class struggle 
by the workers against the capitalists. 
This was due to the necessity of 
reorganising social provisions during 
the strike, in which mass-action strike 
committees took over the functions 
of the usual operations of capitalism 
and indeed of the tsarist state itself. 


This had necessitated the formation 
of workers’ own collective-action 
organisations. Luxemburg showed 
how the economic organisation of 
the workers had developed out of 
the political action against tsarism, 
and that the basis of this was in the 
necessities of advanced industrial 
production. In this way, the workers’ 
actions had developed, beyond the 
liberal-democratic or ‘bourgeois’ 
discontents and demands, into the tasks 
of “proletarian socialism”. Political 
necessity had led to economic necessity 
(rather than the reverse: economic 
necessity leading to political necessity). 

For Luxemburg, this meant that the 
usual assumption in Germany that the 
political party, the SPD, was ‘based’ 
on the labour unions, was a profound 
mistake. The economic and social- 
cooperative actions of the unions were 
‘based’, for Luxemburg, on the political 
task of socialism and its political party. 
This meant prioritising the political 
action of the socialist party as the real 
basis or substance of the economic 
and other social action of the working 
class. It was the political goal of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat through 
socialist revolution that gave actual 
substance to the workers’ economic 
struggles, which were, for Luxemburg, 
merely the necessary preparatory 
“school of revolution”. 

Luxemburg wrote her pamphlet 
while summering at a retreat with Lenin 
and other Bolsheviks in Finland. It was 
informed by her daily conversations 
with Lenin over many weeks. Lenin 
had previously written, in What 
is to be done? (1902 - a pamphlet 
commissioned and agreed upon by 
the Marxist faction of the RSDLP as 
a whole, those who later divided into 
Bolsheviks and Mensheviks), that 
economism and workerism in Russia 
had found support in Bernsteinian 
revisionism in the SPD and the 
greater Second International, trying 
to subordinate the political struggle 
to economic struggle and thus to 
separate them. In so doing, they like 
the revisionists had identified capitalist 
development with socialism rather than 
properly recognising these as being in 
growing contradiction. Lenin had, like 
Luxemburg, regarded such workerism 
and economism as ‘reformist’, in 
the sense of separating the workers’ 
struggles for reform from the goal 
of socialism that needed to inform 
such struggles. Luxemburg as well 
as Lenin called this Tiquidationism’, 
or the dissolving of the goal into the 
movement, liquidating the need for the 
political party for socialism. In What 
is to be done? Lenin had argued for 
the formation of a political party for 
the workers’ struggle for socialism in 
Russia. He took as polemical opponents 
those who, like the revisionists in 
Germany, had deprioritised the 
necessity of the political party, thus 
deprioritising the politics of the struggle 
for socialism, limiting it to economic 
action. 3 The political party had thus 
redeemed itself in the 1905 revolution 
in Russia, showing its necessary role 
for the workers’ political, social and 
economic action, confirming Lenin’s 
and Luxemburg’s prior arguments 
against economism. 

Luxemburg regarded the lessons of 
the 1905 revolution to be a challenge 
to and hence a “crisis” - a potential 
critical turning point - of the SPD in 
Germany. Continuing her prosecution 
of the revisionist dispute, Luxemburg 
argued for the concrete necessity 
of the political leadership of the 
party over the unions that had been 
demonstrated by the 1905 revolution 
in Russia. By contrast, the tension 
and indeed contradiction between the 
goal of socialism and the preservation 
of the institutions of the workers’ 
movement - specifically of the labour 
unions’ self-interest - which might 
be threatened by the conservative 
reaction of the state against the political 
action of the socialist party, showed a 
conflict between movement and goal. 


The revisionists thought that a mass 
political strike would merely provoke 
the right into a coup d’etat. 

Demand for 
redemption 

Walter Benjamin, in his draft theses, 
‘On the concept of history’ (aka ‘Theses 
on the philosophy of history’, 1940), 
cited Luxemburg in particular when 
describing history itself as the “demand 
for redemption”. Not only did Luxemburg 
raise this demand with her famous 
invocation of Marx and Engels on the 
crossroads in capitalism of “socialism 
or barbarism”, but as a historical figure 
she herself calls out for such redemption. 

The conflict in and about the party 
on which Luxemburg had focused was 
horribly revealed later by the outbreak 
of war in 1914, when a terrible choice 
seemed posed between the political 
necessity to overthrow the Kaiserreich 
state to prevent or stop the war and 
the need to preserve the workers’ 
economic and social organisations in 
the unions and the party. The war had 
been the Kaiserreich’ s pre-emptive 
coup d’etat against the SPD. The party 
capitulated to this, in that it facilitated 
and justified the unions’ assertion of 
their self-preservation at the cost of 
cooperation with the state’s war. This 
self-preservation - what Luxemburg 
excoriated as trying to “hide like a rabbit 
under a bush” temporarily during the 
war - may have been justified if these 
same organisations had served later 
to facilitate the political struggle for 
socialism after the Prussian empire had 
been shaken by its loss in the war. But 
the SPD’s constraining of the workers’ 
struggles to preserve the state - limiting 
the German Revolution 1918-19 to 
a ‘democratic’ one against the threat 
of ‘Bolshevism’ - meant the party’s 
suppression of its own membership. 
Past developments had prepared this. 
The revisionists’ prioritisation of the 
movement and its organisations over the 
goal of socialism had been confirmed 
of what Luxemburg and Lenin had 
always warned against: the adaptation 
and liquidation of the working class’s 
struggles into, not a potential springboard 
for socialism, but rather a bulwark 
of capitalism; the transformation of 
the party from a revolutionary into 
a counterrevolutionary force. As 
Luxemburg had so eloquently put it 
in World War I, the SPD had become 
a “stinking corpse” - something which 
had through the stench of decomposition 
revealed itself to have been dead for a 
long time already - dead for the 
purposes of socialism. The party 
had killed itself through the 
devil’s bargain of sacrificing 
its true political purpose for 
mere self-preservation. 

In so doing, by 
acting supposedly in 
the interests of the 
workers, the workers’ 
true interests - in 
socialism - were betrayed. 

As Luxemburg put it in 
the Junius pamphlet, the 
failure of the SPD at the 
critical moment of 1914 had 
placed the entire history of 
the preceding “40 years” of the 
struggles by the workers - since 
the founding of the SPD in 
1875 - “in doubt”. Would 
this history be liquidated 
without redemption? 

This underscored 
Luxemburg’s 
warning, decades 
earlier, against 
dissolving the 
goal into the 
movement that 
would betray 
not only the 
goal, but the 
movement 
itself. 

Reformist 
revisionism 
devoured 


itself. The only point of the party was 
its goal of revolution; without it, it 
was “nothing” - indeed worse than 
nothing: It became a festering obstacle. 
The party was for Luxemburg not 
only or primarily the ‘subject’, but 
was also and especially the object of 
revolutionary struggle by the working 
class to achieve socialism. This is 
why the revolution that the party had 
facilitated was for Luxemburg merely 
the beginning and not the end of the 
struggle to achieve socialism. The 
political problem of capitalism was 
manifest in how the party pointed 
beyond itself in the revolution. But 
without the party that problem could 
never even manifest, let alone point 
beyond, itself. 

During the German Revolution 
- provoked by the collapse of the 
Kaiserreich at the end of World War 
I - Luxemburg split and founded the 
new Communist Party of Germany 
(KPD), joining Lenin in forming the 
‘Third’ or Communist International, 
in 1919: to make clear the political 
tasks that had been manifested and 
advanced, but ultimately abdicated 
and failed, by the social democratic 
parties of the Second International in 
war and revolution. Just as Luxemburg 
and Lenin had always maintained that 
the political party for socialism was 
necessary to advance the contradiction 
and crisis of capitalism, as it had 
developed from Marx’s time to their 
own, so it became necessary in crisis 
to split that party and found a new 
one. Turning the international war of 
capitalism into a socialist revolution 
meant manifesting a civil war within 
the workers’ movement and indeed 
within Marxism itself. 

Whereas her former comrades in 
the SPD recoiled from her apparent 
revolutionary fanaticism, and ‘saved’ 
themselves and their party by betraying 
its goal (but ultimately faded from 
historical significance), Luxemburg, 
as a loyal party-member, sacrificed 
herself for the goal of socialism, 
redeeming her Marxism and making it 
profoundly necessary, thus tasking our 
remembrance and recovery of it today • 

Notes 

1. D Howard (ed) Selected political writings of 
Rosa Luxemburg New York 1971, pp38-39; also 
available online at www.marxists.org/archive/ 
luxemburg/1898/10/04.htm. 

2. Quoted in G Lukacs, ’The standpoint of the 
proletariat’ History and class-consciousness: 
studies in Marxist dialectics Cambridge MA 
1923, pi95; available online at www.marxists.org/ 
archive/lukacs/works/history/hcc07_5.htm. 

3. See also my essay, ‘Lenin’s liberalism’, 

in Platypus Review No36 (June 

2011): http://platypusl917. 
org/2011 /06/01 /lenins- 
liberalism. 
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Don’t rely on the courts 

Mike Macnair considers the likelihood of a legal challenge to Labour’s NEC 



B efore the national executive 
committee’s decision that under 
Labour Party rules Jeremy 
Corbyn was entitled to be on the lead¬ 
ership ballot without having secured 
nominations from MPs and MEPs, the 
NEC is reported to have received a ‘letter 
before action’ from Unite threatening 
legal action if it decided the other way . 1 

At the time of writing, it remains 
to be seen whether the right wing 
will launch a legal action to overturn 
the decision. It may well not. Laura 
Kuenssberg on BBC news comments: 
“There may yet be a legal challenge to 
tonight’s decision, but it is unlikely to 
have much success .” 2 Rachel Sylvester, 
presumably speaking for Murdoch, 
argued in The Times that the right 
should not attempt to exclude Corbyn 
from the ballot: 

If he is beaten fair and square in a 
contest by the moderates, then they 
can reclaim the party and take it back 
to electability [meaning acceptability 
to Mr Murdoch - MM]. If he wins, 
then the moderates will have tested to 
destruction the idea of saving Labour 
from within. It will then be time to start 
again with a new party .. , 3 

The political point is that, after the NEC 
voted that Corbyn will be on the ballot, 
litigation would delay the whole process 
in addition to presenting the right as 
guilty of - in Len McCluskey’s phrase - a 
“sordid fix ”. 4 

Even if such a challenge from the 
right is not forthcoming, the role of 
reported legal advice in this story is 
nonetheless constitutionally important. 
There is an elaborate report of the NEC 
on the Huffington Post, which includes 
discussion of this: 

At this point, party general secretary 
McNicol ... said he had the legal 
advice on the issue. 

McNicol then distributed to 
the NEC three written legal opinions 
with varying viewpoints. The first was 
from GRM Law, a firm that carries out 
property and constitutional work for 
the party. It concluded that nominations 
would be needed by a sitting leader. 

The next was by Mark Henderson, 
who had concluded that Corbyn should 
automatically go on the ballot. The 
other was a previously unseen legal 
opinion by James Goudie QC, which 
advised the opposite. Unite delegates 
distributed their own legal opinion 
from Michael Mansfield QC. 

In a move that sparked protests 
from some present, McNicol invited 
only Goudie to present his case to the 
room. Unite and other union delegates 
objected, calling for Henderson to be 
allowed to present his case too. Avote 
was held, and pro-Corbyn supporters 
lost again. 

The motion that “the NEC 
should invite further legal opinion 
from Michael Mansfield QC and Mark 
Henderson” was defeated by 19 votes 
to 13. At this point, some Corbynistas 
began to think it was not their evening . 5 

Reasons? 

We are not, of course, given the reasons 
offered by any of these lawyers. It would 
be particularly interesting to see those 
offered by GRM Law and by James 
Goudie QC; because to my eye as a 
merely academic lawyer the Labour Party 
rules seem obviously to say that in the 
case at hand the sitting leader does not 
need parliamentary nominations. The 
rules in question are found at chapter 
4, ‘Election of national officers of the 
party and national committees’, clause 


II, sub-clause 2, ‘Election of leader 
and deputy leader’, sub-sub clause B, 
‘Nomination’, sub-sub-sub-clauses i and ii: 

i. In the case of a vacancy for leader 
or deputy leader, each nomination 
must be supported by 15% of the 
combined Commons members of 
the [Parliamentary Labour Party] and 
members of the [European Parliamentary 
Labour Party]. Nominations not 
attaining this threshold shall be null 
and void. 

ii. Where there is no vacancy, 
nominations may be sought by potential 
challengers each year prior to the 
annual session of party conference. 
In this case any nomination must be 
supported by 20 % of the combined 
Commons members of the PLP and 
members of the EPLP. Nominations 
not attaining this threshold shall be 
null and void. 

The drafting is, in my opinion, perfectly 
clear and unambiguous - what the European 
Union law specialists call acte clair. 
Two separate cases: sub-sub-sub-clause 
II.2.B.i deals with the case where the 
existing leader has died or resigned ; 6 
sub-sub-sub-clause II.2.B.ii deals with 
the case where a challenge is mounted 
to a sitting leader. The first case requires 
all candidates to have nominations 
from 15% of the PLP and EPLP; the 
second case requires the challenger 
only to have nominations from 20 % 
of the PLP and EPLP. 

It could, I suppose, be argued that 
the general clause at the beginning 
of chapter 4, I, ‘General principles’, 
should affect the interpretation: 

Internal party elections for officer 
posts and the membership of national 
committees shall be conducted in a 
fair, open and transparent manner, 
in accordance with the constitutional 
rules of the party and any appropriate 
NEC guidelines. 

But, given that the sub-sub-sub-clauses 
quoted above seem perfectly clear, it is 
not obvious how these general principles 
could alter the clear, specific rules - leave 
aside the obvious circumstance that 
excluding Corbyn would plainly reduce 
the “fair, open and transparent” character 
of the election. 

The whole structure of these rules is, 
of course, a gerrymander in favour of 
the Parliamentary Labour Party. But the 
use of separate rules for vacancy and 
challenge is perfectly rational in this 
context. In the real world defections to 
the right, purges and central apparatus 
control of selections between 1983 
and 2015 eliminated the large bulk of 
the old left wing of the PLP, leaving 
behind only a small residual left. But 


suppose, for the sake of argument, 
that this was not the case and the PLP 
was more evenly divided. The drafters 
clearly aimed to discourage leadership 
challenges and to let the sitting leader 
‘get on with the job’ rather than being 
distracted by challenges. 

Constitutional 

The constitutional question posed is 
then: how seriously (if at all) should 
labour-movement bodies take the advice 
of lawyers? 

The legal position is quite limited. 
‘Trustees’ - a large class, which includes 
many officers of labour-movement 
bodies - are under a duty to take ‘proper 
professional advice’ in relation to 
the investment of trust funds. Beyond 
this, their position is similar to that 
of solicitors: that reasonable reliance 
on the legal advice of counsel, (ie, 
the advice of barristers rather than 
of solicitors, let alone of accountants 
or of academics), will be a defence 
in proceedings for losses caused by 
breach of trust. Solicitors can use similar 
arguments in claims for professional 
negligence, but are required in addition 
to exercise their own independent 
judgment, and hence to reject counsel’s 
advice if it is “obviously or glaringly 
wrong ”. 7 But how, then, are ‘trustees’ 
supposed to act when presented - as 
they were on July 12 - with conflicting 
opinions of counsel? 

The issue has been more extensively 
discussed in the USA than here. Way 
back in 1961 an article in the Yale Law 
Journal discussed whether reliance on 
the advice of counsel could be used 
as a defence in all sorts of contexts, 
including criminal liability. More 
recently, William H Simon’s 2007 
paper, ‘The market forbad legal advice’, 
pointed out that clients might seek 
advice which was fairly plainly wrong, 
but could be used to affect other people’s 
behaviour in the client’s interest; Simon 
raised the underlying issue that in the 
context of advice to clients, there are no 
satisfactory sanctions against the lawyer 
who gives misleading advice . 8 Given 
Simon’s points, it is probably arguable 
that merely as a matter of law the advice 
of counsel should generally be treated 
less seriously than it currently is. 

On this side of the pond Simon’s 
article is cited with approval by Claire 
Coe and Steven Vaughan in a 2015 
report for the Solicitors Regulation 
Authority on the pressures large 
corporate clients have recently begun 
to put on their solicitors in relation to 
‘terms of engagement’. And at the larger 
theoretical level, David Howarth’s book. 
Law as engineering, argues that lawyers 
devising contracts and new forms of 
financial derivatives for clients should 
regard themselves as under ethical 


obligations analogous to those which 
affect engineers designing bridges which 
later fall down, aircraft which later fall 
out of the sky, and so on. Again, this 
sort of ethical counter-pressure to client 
interests is absent, and this too is a reason 
for not taking legal advice too seriously . 9 

These objections are exacerbated by 
the constitutional implications. This is 
that, the more seriously legal advice is 
taken, the more the views of lawyers 
become an iron cage, which limits the 
possibilities of political democracy. 
Moreover, the more the advice of 
counsel is treated as dispositive, the 
more it can operate to change the law, 
without either proceedings in parliament 
or even being tested in adversary 
argument in law courts. 

The underlying tendency, however, 
is the opposite to caution about the 
reliability of ex parte (one-sided) legal 
advice. Rather, local councillors, trade 
union and labour officials, and so on 
are increasingly pressed to take legal 
advice and for the advice taken to limit 
their decisions. 

I made this point back in 2007 in the 
context of the legal advice relied on by 
the University and College Union to 
rule out boycott campaign resolutions 
in relation to Israel-Palestine . 10 I 
commented then: 

The advice itself has not been published. 
UCU members, at least, should have 
the right to see it. It would then be 
possible to judge whether it has any 
real legal value. 

Back in 1729, attorney general 
Philip Yorke and solicitor general 
Charles Talbot were asked for legal 
advice by a group of slave traders 
as to the status of slavery in English 
law. Their opinion asserted flatly that 
slavery was a part of English law 
and that a slave did not cease to be 
a slave by coming to England. They 
cited no legal authority whatever 
for their claims, and, in fact, these 
claims were flatly inconsistent with 
legal precedents before the date of the 
opinion. The Yorke-Talbot opinion 
was legally worthless: but it made 
law for 30 years or more before it 
could be directly challenged. ‘Legal 
advice’ can thus be dangerous: and it 
is all the more dangerous where the 
reasoning is not disclosed. 

It is interesting in this context that, when 
the UCU case was actually heard, the 
industrial tribunal, though polite about 
the advice, rejected out of hand the claim 
that entertaining boycott motions was 
anti-Semitic as being, in substance, trying 
to do politics through the courts. The 
complainants in the case seem not to have 
attempted to appeal to the Employment 
Appeal Tribunal, but merely to have 


groused about the decision (all over the 
web) and used the media’s willingness 
to use any stick to beat Corbyn to revive 
their censorship proposal in the form 
of Labour’s supposed ‘anti-Semitism 
problem’. Enthusiastic ‘anti-BDS’legal 
advice in this case led to a lot of actual 
legal costs being wasted. 

Warning 

As I said at the outset, there is still a risk 
that the right wing will go for legal action 
to demand that Corbyn be excluded. And, if 
they go ahead with this, there is a risk that 
the court will decide to exclude Corbyn. 
However, the reading of the rules under 
which Corbyn is included seems to me, as 
I said, to be completely obvious. But legal 
ingenuity is quite capable of obfuscating 
the obvious, where there is a pressing 
interest of capital or of government, or 
even merely of small landlords, in doing 
so. Thus, for example, in Tiensia v Vision 
Enteiprises (2010) the Court of Appeal, 
by a 2:1 majority, wrecked the recently 
passed legislation requiring landlords to 
place tenants on a secure deposit scheme, on 
the ground that the obvious interpretation 
of the act was unfair to landlords. 11 

What the outcome of litigation on 
the Labour Party rules would be might 
therefore not depend on ‘obvious’ legal 
readings, but on who was sitting as 
judges and what they thought was the 
best result on political grounds. In fact, 
this is probably a reason not to expect a 
challenge from the right; as The Times 
points out, for the right to operate in a 
way which appears to set up procedural 
scams to exclude Corbyn from the ballot 
threatens a descent into “intimidation”, 
“violence” and public disorder. Such 
reasoning would make the court likely 
to find reasons not to accept a rightwing 
legal challenge to the NEC’s decision... 

What should the labour movement’s 
attitude be to such accusations? The 
answer is, in fact, rather simple. The PLP 
and the party apparatus have for the last 
33 years been in the habit of bullying 
those below them, by using their special 
access to the press and control over 
the levers of power within the party. 
Witness, for example, the ejection of 
Walter Wolfgang from the 2005 Labour 
Party conference. Now the bullies are 
under threat of losing control and they 
complain that they are being bullied. 
That they should be ‘intimidated’ into 
giving up these bullying operations is 
precisely what is needed • 

mike.macnair@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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CULTURE 


What we 
fight for 


An old rhythm 

With the huge rise in xenophobic attacks and the role of motherhood in the 
Conservative leadership race, Commissaress argues that the past has come back 
with a vengeance 



Theresa May: ministering over a new era? 


I t is the end of an era. Or, 
since Britons are so prone to 
overestimating their influence on 
the world beyond the Channel, it is 
the end of an era in the UK. The UK 
will be leaving the European Union, 
and thus delivering a serious blow to, if 
not shattering, the post-cold war order 
of apparent European cooperation, 
harmony and internationalism. The 
tensions and dischord bubbling in 
Europe have finally surfaced. 

Perhaps this was inevitable. 
Geopolitics is but another network 
of human relations, and humans are 
generally not too good at bottling 
things up. I am not going to lose sleep 
over the European Union, since, as a 
socialist, it would be a bit strange if I 
had a thing for trade blocs, and for the 
workers the referendum represented 
a lose-lose situation. But Brexit does 
not bode well for the sort of pseudo¬ 
egalitarian liberalism which emerged 
after 1991 in Europe. This outlook 
- a liberal internationalism, mixing 
individualist and cosmopolitan rhetoric 
and epitomised by the ‘love, peace 
and free(ish) markets’ ideology of 
the EU - has already been bruised by 
European’s lukewarm responses to 
the refugee crisis and the return to 
open illiberalism of the Hungarian and 
Polish governments. And, by tossing its 
metaphorical head and flouncing out of 
the EU, Britain has proclaimed it dead 
as a doornail. In the words of Eurovision 
2015’s rightful winner (don’t judge me), 
good, old-fashioned, overt nationalism 
has got its rhythm back. 

So how is this new world order, where 
faux-progressive internationalism is 
the distant memory of particularly 
nostalgic social democrats, going to 
look? During the referendum campaign, 
the Conservatives - no doubt fearing the 
return of the ever-threatening ‘nasty 
party’ label - were at pains to stress 
that they were not racist (but...) and that 
Brexit was in fact a progressive cause. 
Because Ukip’s ‘Breaking point’poster 
was so internationalist and did not 
dehumanise immigrants in the slightest, 
and nor did the much-touted idea of 
a points system to limit immigration 
to the people who can make the most 
money for capitalists ... right? Given 


this sort of rhetoric, it seems that - 
unlike in Hungary and Poland - lip 
service will be paid to progressive 
internationalism in the UK, at least 
by the Tories, for a while yet. As ever, 
though, rhetoric and reality are wildly 
divergent; since Brexit there has been a 
fivefold rise in racist and Islamophobic 
hate crime. 1 It is utterly blind to argue 
that British society is still (sic!) liberal 
and tolerant when the xenophobes have 
come crawling out of the woodwork, 
feeling that their vitriol and hatred have 
now been legitimised by Brexit. 

But the decrease in racial tolerance 
which we have seen is not the only way 
in which tolerance could be called into 
question during a period of stronger 
illiberalism and nationalism. In April, 
the Law and Justice party in Poland, 
which was elected by a considerable 
margin on a platfonn of patriotic values, 
nudged the country’s already highly 
restrictive abortion laws in the direction 
of a total ban, 2 causing outrage amongst 
women’s rights groups and sparking 
huge protests in Warsaw. While a direct 
link between Brexit and sexism cannot 
be established without a few large 
dollops of hyperbole, it is not too much 
of a stretch to link a greater degree of 
fear of ‘the other’, of xenophobia, to a 
resurgence ofbeliefin ‘traditional values 
and roles, with regards to phenomena 
other than just race. 

I could just pull a Gove and disregard 
this as ‘scaremongering’; to his credit, 
that really is the easiest way to dismiss 
criticism and score moralism points at 
the same time. It is not, however, the 
most productive way to respond to a 
concern - and there is indeed reason 
to be concerned. The Conservative 
leadership race, after Osborne realised 
no-one liked him and Gove’s surprise 
leadership bid spectacularly backfired, 
was momentarily an all-female contest 
between Theresa May and Andrea 
Leadsom, before the latter withdrew 
her bid. It would be understandable 
to think of this as a step in the right 
direction for women; although sexism 
cannot be destroyed from the top down 
and, as demonstrated by the Thatcher 
government, female leaders do not 
necessarily benefit women, having an 
elected female head of government 


does show decreased explicit sexism 
in society and in state bodies, which 
cannot be a bad thing. But this is not 
what we saw over the course of the 
leadership run-off’s. Instead, we saw 
a contest characterised by woman- 
on-woman sexism: perhaps the most 
depressing sort there is, if there can 
even be such a thing. 

The endless Thatcher comparisons, 
reducing female politicians to their 
genitals in a way which would not 
be applied to male aspiring prime 
ministers, and the Daily Mail's 
disproportionate focus on May’s 
cleavage 3 were to be expected. What 
was unexpected was the comment 
and ensuing row which seemed to 
have triggered Leadsom’s withdrawal 
from the contest. In an interview with 
The Times, a female interviewer asked 
Leadsom about her children, and 
about the difference between herself 
and May, and Leadsom responded 
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by highlighting motherhood and her 
“greater stake” in the future as a 
mother. 4 This is a classic example 
of women invoking the very gender 
roles which restrict them, which put 
them in boxes. Whether someone is 
a mother, and thus fills the role which 
has for centuries been regarded as a 
woman’s greatest duty, is not relevant 
in any meaningful way to their skills as 
a politician, and fatherhood would not 
be - and has not been - mentioned so 
blatantly as a method of distinguishing 
two male candidates. Yet here we are in 
a female-only leadership run-off', which 
should be showcasing the complete 
banality of the gender roles that until 
recently stopped women from ever 
being considered for leadership roles, 
watching women shoot themselves in 
the collective foot using the gender 
roles which exist to subjugate them. 
What a paradox. 

The ‘motherhood’ gender role is 
by no means the most harmful role 
based on an arbitrary characteristic in 
existence, although it does categorise 
and label people in a way that limits their 
potential and causes insecurity. On the 
other hand, there is an extremely clear 
parallel between this particular role and 
other, much more blatantly damaging 
roles rooted in traditional structures and 
ideas: the laziness of immigrants or the 
violence of black people, for instance. 
And when those at the wrong end of 
such stereotyping are the ones helping 
to further the generalisation of racism 
and sexism, there is even more reason 
to worry. You know a destructive idea 
has taken hold when even the people it 
hurts cannot see how it hurts them - and 
the destructive prejudices bubbling above 
the surface in our society need to be 
attacked whenever and wherever they are 
seen before they can root themselves in • 

Notes 
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Communist University 2016 
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■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with the 
highest form of organisation it is 
everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all impe¬ 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question - ending 
war is bound up with ending 
capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity andagreementofworking class 
and progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a 
Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened 
and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 

■The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
isthe rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic 
or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 
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No self- 
criticism 
from AWL 


State department socialists 

In the wake of the Chilcot inquiry, Paul Demarty remembers that it was not merely the Blairites who 
put faith in the benevolence of American power 


T here is a peculiar page in last 
week’s Solidarity, the paper of the 
Alliance for Workers’ Liberty. 1 
Like many of the papers of the left 
- including, of course, the one you are 
reading right now - there is coverage 
of the release, after seven interminable 
years, of the Chilcot inquiry’s report 
into British participation in the second 
Gulf war. A short article by Gerry 
Bates makes the rather humdrum 
point that the Labour Party right’s 
constriction of inner-party democracy 
over decades eased Tony Blair’s road 
to war against Saddam Hussein; thus 
the way is shown towards making sure 
it never happens again, by restoring 
democracy - “and that means, in the 
first place, that we must resist the 
Labour would-be coup-makers”. 
Very good. 

Alongside comrade Bates’s article, 
there is a reprint of an analysis piece 
by Martin Thomas, the AWL’s 
heavyweight intellectual (such as he 
is), on the causes and consequences of 
the Iraq war - from 2010, of all times 
(occasionedby Tony Blair’s evidence 
to Chilcot). It is fairly unremarkable as 
a piece of left commentary, noting that 
“US ideologues said that a short, sharp 
US military blow, shattering Saddam’s 
regime, would open the way to a 
world-market-friendly Iraqi regime 
which would be a lever to help the USA 
reshape the whole Middle East along 
the lines of world-market-friendly 
economics, and workable bourgeois- 
democratic (or semi-democratic, or 
quarter-democratic) regimes”, but that 
this had hardly been the consequence: 
“Even now, there were 22 bombings 
in the 20 days from December 28 to 
January 16. The bourgeois-democratic 
(or semi-democratic, or quarter- 
democratic) transformation of the 
Middle East looks no nearer. Islamic 
clerical-fascism is stronger rather than 
weaker.” 

What were people to do about it, 
circa 2010? “The Iraq inquiry will 
not help much. What will help is a 
clear drive in the labour movement to 
oust the Blair and Brown cliques, and 
restore a Labour Party susceptible to 
trade union opposition to war.” 

Indeed, we find certain ideologues 
proceeding from just such premises, 
in the immediate run-up to the war. 
Writing of “US ‘globocop’ war or 
military action”, one such ideologue 
finds that “since 1991 it has been used 
mostly to police the state fabric of the 
world - to maintain a smooth network 
of capitalist states covering the Earth’s 
surface, with gaps and ‘holes’ only on 
the margins. The military philosophy 
has been to apply intense heat to weld 
shut any seams coming apart.” 

This ideologue is, of course, Martin 
Thomas of the Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty. 2 

Iraq 

He differs from the straightforward 
neoconservatives of the George 
W Bush administration, in that his 
description of American power is 
hardly complimentary - it exists, after 
all, to maintain the smooth operation 
of global capitalism, which the AWL 
seeks to overthrow, like any Trotskyist 


organisation. It should also be noted 
that, in the run-up to the Iraq war and 
its first weeks, the AWL was prepared 
to oppose it in sharp terms and advocate 
various forms of direct action against 
it, including strike action. 

Over time, however, what was then 
a relatively novel political holding 
pattern asserted itself. The AWL 
had refused, in 1999, to oppose 
what it viewed as a ‘police action’ 
against the Milosevic regime in 
Serbia; after all, the suffering of the 
Kosovar Albanians was so great that 
to campaign to end Nato bombing of 
Serbia was equivalent to demanding 
police officers desist from interrupting 
an armed robbery. 3 We would hear 
a lot more of this kind of stuff from 
the AWL over the years; and its 
great proving ground, but also its 
nadir, was the Iraq disaster. The AWL 
settled into opposing any demand to 
withdraw coalition military forces 
from the country, on the basis that to 
do so would unleash civil war. They 
maintained this position, so far as I 
can tell, beyond the point at which 
the governments of Britain and the 
United States themselves committed 
to withdrawal timetables. 

That is the context of Martin 
Thomas’s 2010 article, previously 
cited, which makes it more than 
an unremarkable piece of leftwing 
commentary. It is entirely at odds with 
the actual policy of his organisation 
through the entire preceding seven 
years, and (as we shall see) the six 
and a half years that have followed. 
Thomas, and above all Sean Matgamna 
- the hardened sectarian warrior who 
has headed up the group through 
countless bruising encounters since 
the 1960s - have doubled down on 
their bets, and reasserted that left 
opposition to western ‘regime change’ 
operations among the troublesome 
petty tyrannies of the Middle East is 
evidence of terminal political illness. 

Somalification 

Thomas (circa 2010) cites one John 
Pike arguing, in 2003, that “after Iraq 
[the neocons] have got a long list of 
countries to blow up. Iraq is not the 
final chapter - it’s the opening chapter”. 
“Have we at least proved Pike wrong?” 
Thomas asks; before concluding that 
we have not, yet. Quite so! Far from 
proving Pike wrong by building up the 
aforementioned “trade union opposition 
to war” in the period since 2010, the 
AWL supported Nato’s sponsorship 
of the overthrow by Islamists and 
tribal warlords of the Gaddafi regime 


in Libya, and persistently demanded 
that the western left drop its opposition 
to western military aid to the Kurds 
and non-specific ‘progressive forces’ 
in Syria. 

Both of these policies, needless to 
say, have turned out just swimmingly 
- further steps in the spread of 
what Patrick Cockburn called 
“Somalificiation” in a recent article 
in the London Review of Books 4 : 
the tendency for fallen regimes to 
be replaced not with new, stable 
national polities, but fragmentation, 
warlordism and appalling religious 
sectarianism. The ‘Somalia syndrome’ 
phenomenon has been theorised by 
others on the left, including in this 
paper; and more broadly it is part of 
the instinctive mental furniture of 
naive anti-war sentiment, that each 
of these bloody encounters merely 
begets more chaos. 

The Martin Thomas/AWL line of 
the early 2000s takes as good coin 
the ability of America to engineer 
favourable political regimes on the 
ground where it has an interest - 
though the results are often bloody 
and invariably in service to big capital. 
That idea seems to have gone by 
Thomas’s article of 2010 (although 
with nothing so vulgar as self-criticism 
provided). 

Yet it remains the case that the most 
reliable heuristic for determining the 
AWL’s political line on foreign affairs 
is to watch the line of the US state 
department. Literally nothing else 
makes sense: the AWL is not above 
scaremongering about the threat 
of Islamism (or “Islamic clerical- 
fascism”, as they insist on calling it); 
yet it remained bluffly unconcerned 
about the Islamist warlords that took 
over from Gaddafi. The Syrian case 
is a little more complicated - illusions 
in the ‘revolutionaries’ gave way to 
worry at the prominence of Islamic 
State and Jabhat al-Nusra, and at this 
point it is difficult to gauge whether 
the AWL is more concerned about 
the survival of Assad or the victory 
of IS. The last sentence, of course, 
could have been written with equal 
justice about the AWL or the US state 
apparatus. Even in their most abject 
confusion and hesitation, Uncle Sam 
and Uncle Sean are aligned. 

The difference is that the AWL 
presents state department policy in a 
sort of self-flagellating way, robbed of 
all its self-belief. “We give no credit 
in advance” to US power, a common 
AWL refrain goes; yet somehow 
the alternative to further military 



Chilcot inquiry 
has - against all the 
odds - presented a sort of 
reckoning. Blair has had 
to make the argument 
that it was all worth it, 
despite the lies, and 
the games; that Iraq 
is better now than it 
was under Saddam. 

He has to make 
this argument 
at a point of 
truly terrifying 


intervention is always so dreadful 
that it is impermissible to oppose 
it. To the aforementioned cases of 
Libya and Syria we could add the 
interpretation of the Ukrainian coup as 
a popular revolution against ‘Russian 
imperialism’; and, of course, the 
AWL’s enthusiastic endorsement of 
the artificial conflation of anti-Zionism 
with anti-Semitism, to the point of 
collaborating in anti-union lawsuits, 
which in recent months has become 
most especially unhelpful. 

It is this uncomplimentary 
description of US power that is 
presented, inaccurately, by AWL 
members as opposition to US power. 
In truth, there are two practical 
options available to small political 
ginger groups in the event of military 
mobilisation. The one is an anti¬ 
war policy - an attempt, through 
protest, propaganda and political 
and industrial action, to pre-empt, 
disrupt, sabotage and terminate 
the military activity of one’s own 
state. The other is to consent to 
these activities. Whether this 
consent takes the form of overt ^ 
support is a secondary question 
- the point is that to adopt any 
form of this policy is to oppose 
the programme of actively trying 
to bring a war to an unconditional 
end. The AWL’s practical policy, 
since May 2003 at the latest, has 
been to deliberately demobilise 
anti-war sentiment. 

For Bush’s disgraced 
colleagues in Britain, the 


barbarism in Iraq and in its 
neighbouring countries. Yet we must 
not forget that there were those among 
our own ranks who, entranced by 
American ‘shock and awe’, ended up 
dragged along in its wake - kicking 
their heels at every turn, for sure, 
never giving any “credit in advance”, 
but always sullenly onside for the next 
double-or-quits lurch into war. To 
these benighted comrades no less than 
Blair, the Chilcot report is a rebuke • 


paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 


Notes 

1. Solidarity July 8 2016. 

2. ‘Two critiques: “Empire” and “New 
Imperialism” Workers’ Liberty 2.3. 

3. See, for instance, Lucy Clement, ‘Learn from 
history? No, repeat it!’ Workers’ Liberty 1.56. 

4. ‘Somalia syndrome’ London 
Review of Books June 2 2016. 
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